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Arresting Adjustments Witnessed—Future Will See Altered Pattern 


World Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg 


in the Postwar Period 


EIGHTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Jean M. Murry 


EUROPEAN BRANCH, AREAS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U. §, DEPARTMENT O} COMMERCE! 


my 

- POSITION OF BELGIUM’ in 
postwar Europe has been unique. Un- 
like its neighbors, Belgium emerged from 
the war with relatively slight physical 
damage to the domestic economy and 
none to the resources of its oversea 
possessions 

Cities, industries, and communications 
were subjected to little destruction; the 
costs of the German occupation were not 
overwhelming, especially in view of Bel- 
ojum’s relatively early liberation; and 
the receipts from the expenditures of the 
Allied armies served as effective first aid 
to Belgium’s immediate postwar diffi- 
culties. 

Thus, Belgium's task has been not so 
much to rebuild as to reorganize its 
domestic economy and to begin the proc- 
ess of restoring normal trade channels. 
The first was a problem of satisfying 
pent-up consumer demand, reequipping 
and modernizing basic industries, restor- 
ing the balance between investment and 
consumption, and channeling labor to 
those branches of the economy that 
would be most productive in the light of 
postwar economic developments. The 
problem of restoring a stable trade pat- 
tern has found no easy solution because 
of the abnormal conditions affecting 
world trade. Yet without a reliable 
guide to the future development of in- 
ternational trade and, in particular, to 
the duration of disruptions and distor- 
tions, many of the problems faced by the 
domestic economy were difficult to solve. 


‘For purposes of foreign trade, Belgium 
and Luxembourg must be considered as one 
unit. In fact, no separate trade statistics 
are maintained by the two countries. 
Throughout the text, unless specific men- 
tion is made to the contrary, the term “Bel- 
gium” is therefore used to denote the Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg Economic Union. 
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Because of the raw-material require- 
ments of industry, and the decision to 
spend large resources for the satisfac- 
tion of the consumer market, Belgium 
has had to seek sources of supply in those 
parts of the world that continue to be 
capable of furnishing these goods—that 
is, largely in the Western Hemisphere. 
On the other hand, its markets lie prin- 
cipally in those countries of Europe 
which are far from economic recovery. 
The inconvertibility of currencies which 
has made it impossible to use the pro- 
ceeds of sale in certain markets to pay 
for purchases in others, has become the 
crux of the Belgian trade dilemma. 


Value, Volume, and Compo- 
sition of Trade 


WHILE THE VALUE of imports and ex- 
ports since the end of the war has greatly 
exceeded that of prewar years, the vol- 
ume of Belgian foreign trade in 1947 and 
1948 has been only gradually approach- 
ing the prewar level, as shown in table 1. 

While these figures point toward a re- 
turn to prewar volume, the composition 
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and direction of trade still differ substan- 
tially from prewar. On the commodity 
side, the most striking change has been 
the great increase in the proportion of 
manufactured products, in both imports 
and exports, as seen in table 2. 

Statistics for the first 9 months of 
1948 suggest that the postwar boom in 
imported consumer goods is diminishing, 
and partly as a result thereof, partly as 
a consequence of larger raw-material 
imports to sustain higher production 
levels, the percentage of imports repre- 
sented by raw materials and semifinished 
goods is rising. In the case of exports, 
on the other hand, 1948 data show an 
intensification of exports in the ‘“manu- 
factured goods” category which for the 
first three quarters of 1948 accounted 
for more than two-thirds in value of Bel- 
gian exports. 

It is worth noting in this connection 
that this change in the foreign-trade 
structure has been accompanied by a 
change in terms of trade in favor of Bel- 
gium. According to the results of studies 
undertaken to determine volume and 
price movements of exports and imports, 


Scene at the port of Antwerp, Belgium. 





prices of Belgium imports, with 1936-38 
as base year, had reached 390 in 1947, 
while the index of export prices during 
the same period had risen to 465. While 
these estimates are necessarily subject to 
a considerable margin of error, and on 
the import side reflect the result of price 
subsidies, the disparity in the price in- 
crease is too large to be ignored and is, 
in fact, in accord with the generally ac- 
cepted impression that Belgium has been 
able to sell its products at relatively high 
prices. 

Changes in the composition of imports 
and exports have been accompanied by 
no less marked shifts in geographical dis- 
tribution, as shown in table 3. Chief 


TasBLE 1.—Belgium-Lurembourg: Value 
and Volume’ of Trade, 1936-38, 1946, 
1947, 1948 


Imports” Exports 
Period Value Value 
million | Volume (million | Volume 
Belgian index Belgian index 
francs francs 
1936-38... 24, 225 100 22, 311 100 
1946 56, S87 &3 290 S64 3 
1947 85, 528 sD | 61, 609 il 
1948 2_. . 87, 241 93 74,112 72 


1 Volume figures are tentative estimates of current 
trade in terms of 1936-38 prices. 
2 Preliminary. 





among them are, on the import side, the 
rise of the United States and the decline 
of Germany and France, and, on the ex- 
port side, the accentuated importance of 
the Netherlands, the Scandinavian 
countries, and Switzerland. It is appar- 
ent, however, that, apart from changes 
within Europe, the export pattern has 
changed to a far smaller degree than the 
import pattern, and this, in fact, is one 
of the elements in Belgium’s balance-of- 
payments problem, as it leaves Belgium 
with increased dollar obligations, not 
offset by increased dollar earnings. 


Imports 


AS REGARDS IMPORTS, the shift to- 
ward manufactured goods may be at- 
tributed primarily to a consumer de- 
mand for items not obtainable during the 
war and to Belgium’s endeavor in 1946 
and 1947 to relax import control as much 
as possible. Belgium consumers, until 
late in 1947, were relatively free to buy 
whatever and wherever they wanted. 
The fact that ‘‘automobiles and other 
vehicles” constituted the largest import 
group by value in 1947 and that hosiery 
imports in 1947 were almost four times 
the 1938 volume, amounting in value to 
over $20,000,000 ‘to quote only two 
examples) illustrates the overriding ef- 


Tanie 2.—Belgium-Luxembourg: Imports and Exports, by Main Economic Classes, 
1936-88, 1946, 1947, 1948 (in Percent of Total Value) 


Eco! class 
1936-38 194¢ 
Foodstuffs ies ‘ 20. 2 24.‘ 
Raw materials and semifinished goods 55.1 
Manufactured goods 22.8 
Other 1.9 l 
Total 100 100. ¢ 
Sum of individual items does not in all ju ’ 


Sovrce: Official Belgian statistics. 


Tapte 3.—Belgium-Lurembourg: Trade With 


Lif " Li 1M 10. ( 


Principal Countries and Regions. 19386 38. 


1946, 1947, 1948 (in Percentage of Value of Total Imports and Exports) 


United States : g.7 - 
Canada__.. 2.4 
Argentina 5.4 


Other Western Hemisph 


France ‘ 13.3 14 


Netherlands 7 
Germany -- 
United Kingdom 
Sweden 
Switzerland _. 
U.8.8.R a1) 


Other Europe--. 10.1 8.7 
Belgian Congo : 7.9 6. § 
Australia 4 2 
India and Pakistan 0 ] 
Other Asia... -- 3.2 
Others . 3.6 

All countries 100.0 100. ( 


Note: Changes in relative position shown do not nec 


total values differ significantly from year to year. 


Source: Official Belgian statistics. 
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fect of consumer demand on Belgium's 
imports. Greatly increased imports of 
machinery indicate also the graduaj 
progress being made toward reequipping 
Belgian industrial enterprises. 

The drop, on the other hand, in the 
proportion of imports devoted to pur- 
chases of raw materials and semifinisheg 
goods in 1946 and 1947 was due less to 
reduced demand on the part of the Bel. 
gians for these commodities than to 
their world-wide scarcity. In addition, 
prices of some of these raw materials 
which were less scarce and were importeg 
in substantial quantities in 1947 ang 
1948 had risen less than the prices of 
commodities in the “finished” category, 
Consequently, when compared to the pre- 
war percentage distribution, the present 
share of this group in the value of total 
imports is lower than it was before the 
war. In addition, there is the effect of 
valuing at domestic prices, rather than 
actual cost, imports of commodities for 
which internal prices are kept low 
through subsidies. Since this is the case 
mainly for certain foods and raw mate. 
rials, the relative share of these groups 
in total imports is somewhat understated 
in the trade statistics. 

The change in the commodity pattern 
has its counterpart in the source pattern 
of imports. Germany is the most ex. 
treme case, as its exports to Belgium of 
chemicals, metal, and machinery, in pre- 
war years constituting over one-third of 
its exports to Belgium, have decreased 
almost to the vanishing point and the re- 
cent recovery in the export level is due 
mainly to the relatively rapid increase in 
coal shipments. In consequence, the 
proportion of imports from Germany had 
fallen from 11.4 percent in 1936-38 to 
2.7 percent in 1947, and recovered to only 
5.6 percent in the first 9 months of 1948. 

In the case of France, the decline has 
been less violent, but continuous. From 
the position as Belgium’s top-ranking 
supplier in 1936-38, contributing 133 
percent of Belgium’s total imports, 
France slipped to second place in 1947 
with 11.3 percent, and to third place in 
the first 9 months of 1948 with a percent- 
age of 8.7—thus ranking below both the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

French shipments of iron ore in 1948 
were running at a rate of roughly half 
the prewar volume and accounted for 
only 10 percent of total imports from 
France, compared with 20 percent before 
the war. Imports of chemicals have 
likewise lost in importance. On the 
other hand, imports of vehicles of all 
kinds showed a vast relative and ab- 
solute increase. In 1938, with a value 
of 72,000,000 Belgian francs, they ac- 
counted for little more than 2 percent of 
imports from France. By 1947, the value 
had risen to 1,337,000,000 francs and the 
percentage to 13.4. In 1948, the value 
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decreased, but the relative importance 
of vehicles remained high. 

These declines in its main Supply mar- 
kets have meant that Belgium has had to 
seek part of its imports elsewhere. In 
Europe, the Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland have been able to supply a 
larger portion of Belgian imports in re- 
cent years. The position of the United 
Kingdom has likewise improved though 
less sharply, undoubtedly as a result 
of the export policy designed to allevi- 
ate its own trade position. This improve- 
ment is all the more notable inasmuch as 
one of the United Kingdom's important 
prewar exports to Belgium, coal, has 
practically disappeared since the war. 
On the other hand, as in the case of 
France, the relative share, and the abso- 
lute amount, of vehicles has risen so 
sharply that in 1947 this group accounted 
for one-eighth of total Belgian imports 
from the United Kingdom. 

Above all others, however, the United 
States has assumed a leading position in 
furnishing Belgium with both raw mate- 
rials and manufactured products, as dis- 
cussed in more detail below. The Congo, 
always a rich reservoir of raw materials 
for certain typical Belgian industries, 
has been able to maintain its rate of ex- 
ports. 
consist mainly of copper and other non- 
ferrous ores, diamonds, cotton, and cer- 
tain vegetable Latin American 
countries, except Argentina, contributed 
a slightly larger proportion of Belgian 
imports in 1948 than they did before the 


As before the war, Congo exports 


oils. 





At the Riga Wharf, port of Ghent, Belgium. 


Exports 


ON THE EXPORT SIDE, Europe has re- 
mained Belgium’s. principal outlet, 
taking 69.5 percent of the total in the 
first 9 months of 1948 as compared with 
71.2 percent in 1936-38, but the relative 
importance of different European mar- 
kets has changed significantly. The 
share of the 4 leading markets—France, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
and Germany—which absorbed 53.4 per- 


prewar period had fallen to 38.3 percent 
in the first 9 months of 1948, despite the 
rise of the Netherlands to first rank 
among Belgium’s customers, with 15.8 
percent of the total. On the other hand, 
there was a relative increase in exports 
to the Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland which reached its peak in 
1947. 

Equally extensive changes have taken 
place in the commodity composition of 
Belgium’s exports, and there is no sign 


war. cent of Belgium’s total exports in the of a reversal in trend. Europe, in 
TABLE 4.—Belgium-Lurembourg: Imports by Principal Commodity Groups, 1936-88, 1946, 1947, 1948 
Quantity (in metric tons Value (in thousands of dollars Percent of total value 
Commodity group in = 
2 , - Jan.-Sept 2 9 osn ase Jan.—Sept. ans gay J an.—Sept. 
1936-38 1946 1947 oan” 1936-38 1946 1947 sons 1936-38 | 1946 | 1947 oan 
Total $4. 420,692 20. 960,863 | 27,861,572 | 22, 044, 510 R18, 358 1, 297, 966 1, 951, 466 1, 490, 934 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Coal, petroleum, and derived products 0, 116, 910 5, 612, 388 9, 662, 905 6, 388, 236 65, 223 65, 737 153, 915 127, 932 8.0 5.1 7.9 &.6 
Machine ry 57, 827 181, 704 113, 569 68, 239 40, 827 119, 958 149, 347 121, O87 5.0 9.2 7.6 8.1 
Cereals 2, 862, 442 1, 531, 206 1, 517, 927 1, 092, 720 97, 188 54, 450 106, 405 105, 981 11.9 4.2 4 us 
Ores 1, 228, 582 6, 545, S85 7, 786, 218 , 993, 927 48, GOO 49, O06 88, 842 96, 000 6.0 3.8 4.6 6.4 
Dairy products 2 n.s,8 66, 993 122, 074 78, 28S n.s.s 46, 941 64, 809 81, 077 3.6 3.3 4 
Hides, wool hair, silk, ete 187, 937 147, 266 141, 092 ( 81, 093 09, 763 , onl (3) 9.9 7.7 6.0 
Vegetable fibers 439, 831 253, 858 274, 504 50, 838 56, 813 91, 190 ( 6.2 4.4 4.7 
Wool products 2 686 2, WO 3, 636 6, 031 12, 736 20, 910 7 1.0 1.1 
Cotton products 4, 685 1, 68S 5. 7 (3) 5, 904 6, 518 24, 552 7 4 1.3 
Automobiles and other vehicles 45,314 91, 806 112, O84 77,415 21, 550 57, 781 117, 780 65, OS1 2.6 4.5 6.0 4.4 
Copper and copper products 203, 341 182, O64 225, S68 124, 008 3) 45, 234 82, 206 60, 378 4.1 3.5 4.2 4.1 
Iron and steel 474, 232 205, 325 389, 262 459, 490 28, 075 42,359 5), 650 2.9 2.2 2.2 3.4 
Timber and timber products 1, 452, 382 S24, LOS 820), 208 607, 523 9, 372 48, O48 39, 173 3.4 2.3 2.5 2.6 
Others 4 18, 344, 52 22,677 | 6,685,728 | 5, 153, 664 625, 522 $43, 802 742, 675 38. 6 418.0) 43.2 49.9 


n. 8. § Not shown separ itely 





Of these groups, ‘precious stones 
has remained near 2 percent during the period consider 
Includes honey in 1948 
os No comparablk lata are available 
1937 and 1948 
We 1 the r product of 
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‘In 1948 ill text 
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»year data are not readily available 


s, combining raw materials and finished products, have been published for the first 9 mor 
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It is estimated, however, that their share in total imports 
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Ladle casting in an electric furnace, in Belgium’s iron and steel industry. 


pressing need of the materials of re- 
covery, has made an unprecedented de- 
mand on Belgium’s basic industrial 
goods, while tending to neglect con- 
sumer goods. Iron and steel exports 
have thus grown to represent 29 percent 
of total export value in the first 9 months 
of 1948 in comparison with 19 percent in 
1937. In addition, within the iron and 
steel category, there has been a radical 
shift from semifinished to finished steel 
products, a change which in conjunction 
with the low level of coal exports is 
largely responsible for the relative de- 
crease in exports of raw and semifinished 
goods. 

Exports of machinery have increased 
their share in total exports by 55 percent 
if we compare 1936-38 with the first 9 
months of 1948. On the other hand, 
textiles and other consumer items have 
suffered substantially from curtailed 
purchases by traditional customers. 

This shift in the character of exports 
has been due principally to the present 
demand for heavy industrial goods, the 
elimination of German products from 
foreign markets, and the stringency of 
many European ‘nations’ credit position 
with Belgium. 

Although Germany ceased to be an im- 
portant Belgian trade outlet after the 
war, this loss has been largely offset in 
Belgium’s export trade as countries once 
dependent upon Germany for many in- 
dustrial items now find Belgium their 
chief source of supply in Europe. 

In addition, the ceiling of some 13,- 
000,000,000 francs (approximately $300,- 
000,000) imposed by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment on aggregate credits to Euro- 
pean countries has led to increasingly 


6 


stringent restrictions on the types of Bel- 
gian exports allowed to enter these coun- 
tries. It is because of these measures, 
particularly, that Belgium is now experi- 
encing serious marketing difficulties for 
exports of textiles, glass, leather goods, 
and the like. 


Trade Balance 


BELGIUM'S foreign-trade balance has 
always been adverse, but in the past it 
was largely offset by a favorable balance 
arising from invisible items and trans- 
actions on capital account. By the end 
of 1947, however, the gulf between im- 
ports and exports had widened to alarm- 
ing proportions and it became clear that, 
although Belgium remained a creditor 
with many countries, it could no longer 
balance its payments without recourse to 
its reserves or extraordinary assistance. 
The favorable trade balance with the 
ERP countries (excluding dependent ter- 
ritories) in 1947 was $31,600,000—which, 
in comparison with 1938, constitutes a 
drop of some $56,000,000 ‘table 7). In 
terms of 1938 prices, this drop would 
seem even more significant. However, 
an examination of the trade balance 
must be supplemented by consideration 
of other transactions. Most of the ERP 
countries, even those carrying a trade 
surplus with Belgium, are finding them- 
selves with net deficits arising from the 
invisible items in the balance of pay- 
ments. In this connection, the role of 
Antwerp as one of the leading ports of 
Europe, with about 20 percent of its pres- 
ent load devoted to transit traffic, should 
be remembered. While total Belgian 
transit trade in 1948, by tonnage, was still 








only less than half its prewar level, jn. 
come from this item constituted an addi. 
tional source of income. 

Of particular interest are the cases of 
France and the United Kingdom, both of 
which even after the war have had fayor. 
able balances of trade with Belgium. 
France, however, has to make sizable 
monetary transfers to pay wages of Be]. 
gian workers employed in French plants 
just across the border, and the Uniteg 
Kingdom has to settle not only its own 
merchandise balance but also that of the 
remaining sterling area with Belgium 
and the Congo, in addition to such items 
as payments for tourists’ expenditures 
Recurring difficulties in financing im. 
ports from Belgium have led both coun- 
tries to restrict 


such imports. France 
for example, in the first quarter of 1949 
was forced to stop almost completely the 
issuance of import licenses for Belgian 
The United Kingdom, in Janv- 
ary 1949, signed an agreement covering 
trade for the first 6 months of 1949, which 
releases it from the obligation to buy cer- 
tain nonessentials in Belgium but, on the 
other hand, commits it to a larger flow of 
British tourists to Belgium. 

Belgium, in turn, is meeting with in. 
difficulties in financing pur- 
chases from the dollar area with which 
its trade deficit is large and not offset to 
any significant degree by income from in- 
visible items. Receipts from _ tourism, 
once important among invisibles, have 
been highly disappointing, partly because 
of the more advantageous terms offered | 
to tourists in soft-currency countries 
such as France. The existing rates of 
exchange have undoubtedly been a factor 
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in encouraging this imbalance of trade. 


In Belgium’s textile industry: 
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TABLE 5.—Belgium-Luxembourg: Exports, by Principal Commodity Groups, 1936-88, 1946, 1947, 1948 


























a a 
Quantity (in metric tons) Value (in thousands of dollars) Value of each group as percent of 
total value 
Commodity group nee Vibes eit meat ame sao SS 
‘ Jan.-Sept. | Jan.-Sept | | = Sept 
936-35 046 ( Ji “SS - | 936-38 oun | ¢ J3a0.-Sept, 20 ‘. > ’ }7aN.-Sept, 
1936-38 1946 1947 1948 1936-38 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1936-38 1946 1947 | 1948 
| 
— bes | | | Fc ewe at | ‘ena 
rotal 22, 948, 622 7,454,096 | 12, 839,437 | 10,993,507 | 753,653 |680,770 |1, 405, 712 |1, 224, 294 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
fron and steel 3, 704, 653 | 1,605,699 | 2, 284,980 | 2,461,847 | 131,617 |179,931 | 321, 277 | 359, 750 17.5 | 26.4] 229 29.4 
Machinery 138, 720 81, 126 141, 785 71,910 | 36,831 | 51, 271 | 107,825 93, 388 4.9 | 7.5 fe 7.6 
Fertilize! E 1, 606, 722 766, 499 1, 577, 974 1, 407, 599 | 25, 215 | 26, 423 63, 889 | 57, 708 | 3.4 | 3.9 4.6 4.7 
Copper and copper product _ 119, 243 75, 980 131, 312 88,249 | 32,038 | 28,843 | 74, 669 | 47,676 | 4.2 4.2 5.3 3.9 
Coal, petroleum, and de ed product 7, 131, 580 1, 093, 738 2, 862, 984 1, 626, 977 52,223 | 21,500 | 67,965 45, 871 6.9 3.2 4.8 38 
Hides, wool, hail 10, 092 9, 057 37, 170 (i 58,081 | 25,095 | 59,003/ (1) 15 3.7 4.2 : 
\ osetable fibers 12, 761 418, 968 74, 490 ( 29,745 | 33,018 | 53,944 | (‘) 3.9 | 4.9 3.9 
Wool product 12, 240 4,835 12, 338 | (1) 18, 627 | 13,965 | 52,039 (‘) 2. 5 2. 1 3.7 
Cotton product 44, 190 12, 918 29, 708 ( 35, 164 | 26,889 | 80,359 (1) 4.7 3.9 5.7 
Flax, hemp, 14, YS) 14, 157 17, 914 () 15,310 | 19, 431 29, 277 (1) 2.0 2.9 23 ‘ 
Precious ston n. Wr. n. f. 7, 39, 686 | 53, 195 47, 500 35, 454 | 5.3 7.8 3.4 2.9 
Glass product 219, 980 199, 962 153, 644 18,944 | 21,540 | 48,904 32, 032 | 2.5 3.2 3.5 2.6 
Chemical 545, 964 28, 575 313, 515 16,022 | 15,873 | 37,301 28, 252 | 2.1 2.3 2.4 2.3 
Ot ), 267, 497 5, 140, 245 4, 869, 766 244,150 163, 796 361, 670 524, 163 32. 4 24.0 25. 8 12.8 
l 2 Ne i 
For th: 48 pal t ble; however, related categories for textile products combining raw materials and finished products have been published 
a4 1104 ow 
: : Value (thousands of | Percent of total 
( ‘tric tons 
duantity (metric tons) dollars) value 
Item ie 
1937 1948 1937 1948 } 1937 1948 
C na | 71, 415 26, 882 37,415 92, 784 5.8 4.3 
Flax, hemp, jute, and other vegetable textile materials (except cotton) and their product ‘ 96, 984 53, 507 29, 178 1, 812 1.5 4.2 
Wool | lu 65, 466 37,915 57, 023 | 83, 388 8.8 | 6.8 
| | 
In 1948 1 
Conversion factor: 1936-38: 1 franc = $.03376; 1946-1948: 1 franc = $.0228 
Source: Official Belgian Stat 


They have encouraged the Belgians, 
relatively less hard-pressed for dollars 
than other European countries, to buy in 
the United States—which for them, in 
terms of the Belgian franc, is a low- 
priced market—and to export to coun- 
tries with inflated prices in order to ob- 
tain high Belgian-france returns. 


The United States as a Trading 
Partner 


ONE OF THE MOST significant new 
elements in Belgium's postwar trade pat- 
tern is the role now played by the United 
States. Whereas in 1936-38 the United 
States supplied 8.7 percent of all imports 
into Belgium, in 1947 this percentage had 
increased to 26.5. During the first 9 
months of 1948, the United States share 


TABLE 6 Belgiuvm-Lurembourg: Fore 1n- 
Trade Balance? 1986 to 1938. 1946 to 
19 fy) 





I 1 of doll 
} \Ct 
mport 
Y In Exp ee 
port 
1936 720, 769 600, 744 60, 32 
1937 27 9 850, O65 77, 009 
1938 179, 276 732, 028 17, 248 
1946 1. 104. 2x2 676, 607 522. 675 
1947 1.951. 466 1, 405, 712 545, 754 
1948" 1, 985, 783 1, 686, 359 200, 424 
*Preliminary 
! Imports ire Valued on ac. i. f. and exports on an 
f 
1.0. b. basis. Imports in the postwar period are under 
valued by about 5 percent owing to the valuation of 


Subsidized imports at the internal market rather than the 
cost price 


SOURCE: Official Belgian Statistic Belgian franes 
converted into dollar is follow 1936-3S8:1 franc 
3.05376; 1946-48: 1 franc 1) (00% 
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had dropped, but was still double that 
prevailing before the war. On the other 
hand, the percentage of Belgium’s total 
exports destined for the United States 
had declined to 4.4 in 1947 from 7.4 per- 
cent for the prewar period, and 10.9 per- 
cent in 1946, a “high”’ occasioned princi- 
pally by exceptionally large exports of 
diamonds in that year. By 1948, it had 
recovered to 5.6 percent but was still 
below the prewar level. 

Much of the increase in imports is 
accounted for by the large increase in 
food and other consumer items pur- 


Underground working of a Belgian 
phosphate mine. 


chased in the United States. In 1947 
these were of even greater importance 
than the remarkable increase in the vol- 
ume of capital goods that Belgium found 
it necessary to buy from the United 
States. 

To illustrate the increase in United 
States shipments of consumer goods, in- 
cluding foods, a few examples may be 
quoted from United States foreign- 
trade statistics. For instance, dairy 
products rose from $2,000 in 1938 to 
$36,485,000 in 1947. Vegetable food 
products rose from $24,037,000 to $115,- 
509,000 during the same period. A par- 
ticularly striking example within that 
group, which demonstrates the ease with 
which consumer goods were entering 
Belgium in 1947, is provided by United 
States exports of chewing gum, which 
amounted to $10,000 in 1938 and rose to 
$1,645,000 in 1947. 

As for capital goods, United States 
exports of machinery to Belgium in- 
creased from $19,070,000 in 1938 to $114,- 
613,000 in 1947. Even taking into ac- 
count the increase in prices during that 
period and the fact that about 15 per- 
cent of the total is accounted for by the 
sale of merchant vessels, largely a non- 
recurrent item, the rise is notable. 

There is little doubt that the volume 
of goods imported from the United States 
into Belgium during 1947 was due to a 
combination ef circumstances that is not 
likely to recur. Except for machinery 
imports which in 1948 were still near the 
figure for the preceding year, those goods 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Deviating From Prewar Pattern, Trade Tends To Regain Former Momentum 


Netherlands’ Recent Foreign 
Trade Shows Significant Shifts 


NINTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


W. BucHDAHL 


EUROPEAN BRANCH, AREAS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


on NETHERLANDS’ postwar for- 
eign trade, slowly regaining its previous 
momentum, shows nevertheless a picture 
that differs in many respects from the 
prewar trade pattern. The destruction 
of the country’s industrial capacity and 
the flooding of rich agricultural land 
during the war affected of necessity the 
composition and volume of imports as 
well as of exports. The partial elimina- 
tion of Germany as a major trading na- 
tion—Germany before the war was 
the Netherlands’ largest supplier and 
second largest customer—made it neces- 
sary to find new sources of supply and 


new outlets for exports. The austerity 
policy followed by the United Kingdom, 
formerly the Netherlands’ largest cus- 
tomer, has closed the door to a great 
number of traditional Netherlands ex- 
ports. Great difficulties were experi- 
enced in restoring trade with Indonesia, 
which previously netted enough foreign 
exchange to balance the accounts of the 
mother country with the rest of the world. 
Finally, the fact that the United States 
has, since the war, been by far the larg- 
est supplier, while exports to the United 
States have remained small and are 
difficult to expand rapidly, has necessi- 
tated a current policy of decreasing the 
dollar deficit by limiting imports from 
the United States to the most urgently 
needed necessities and of channeling ex- 
ports as much as possible to countries 
able to pay for them in dollars. The 
European Recovery Program—seeking, as 
one of its objects, to encourage greater 
interdependence of the Western Europ- 
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Scene in the harbor of Rotterdam, Netherlands. 
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ean countries—will undoubtedly bring 
about further shifts in the Netherlands 
foreign-trade pattern, with greater em- 
phasis being placed on increased jm. 
ports from participating countries wher. 
ever this is economically justified, ang 
on intensified efforts to expand exports, 
with the assistance of the country’s part. 
ners in the Benelux Customs Union. 


Value, Volume, and Composi- 
tion of Foreign Trade 


THE DOLLAR VALUE of total Nether- 
lands imports as shown in table 1 in- 
creased in 1946 about 5 percent over 
1938; 1947 imports were approximately 
107 percent over the 1938 figure; and in 
1948 the percentage increase over 1938 
was 139, 

Although these figures are impressive 
and show a definite upward trend, be- 
cause of the rapid rise in prices, they do 
not indicate a return to, much less an in- 
crease over, the prewar volume of 
imports. Based on the prewar volume 
of imports (1938=—100) , the volume index 
stood at 60 for 1946 and at 81 for 1947’ 
‘(comparable figures for 1948 are not yet 
available). For the same period (1946- 
47), prices of imports into the Nether- 
lands have fluctuated between 300 and 
350 percent of prewar, according to a 
statement of the Netherlands Minister 
of Finance, and this level was probably 
sustained in the first 10 months of 1948, 
although some price decreases have oc- 
curred in specific commodities. 

On the export side, the situation ap- 
pears similar, although exports did not 
recover as fast as imports, mainly due to 
the destruction of large industries and 
to the fact that domestic consumption 
which had been at an extremely low level 
had of necessity to be increased. 

The value of 1946 exports ($307,288,- 
000) was only 53 percent of the 1938 ex- 
port value (this despite the fact that ex- 


“Volume Indexes of Imports and Exports,” 
published in Statistische En Econometrische 
Onderzoekingen, Netherlands Central Bureau 
for Statistics, March 1948, p. 35 “Volume” 
represents current values at 1938 prices. 
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port prices in 1946 were 314 percent of 
the 1938 prices *), 1947 exports ($713,- 
123,000) were 24 percent higher in value 
than in 1938, and preliminary figures 
for 1948 exports ($1,014,000,000) are 
about 77 percent higher than prewar. 
The postwar yearly increases are: 1947 
over 1946, 132 percent, and 1948 over 
1947, 42 percent. 

In the case of exports, the increase in 
prices must be given careful considera- 
tion. The index figure for the actual vol- 
ume of exports was 27 for 1946 and 54 
for 1947 (1938 100)°. The first 10 
months of 1948 witnessed a further in- 
crease, but prewar levels have not yet 
been reached by any means. 

The slower increase of exports, in both 
value and volume, as compared to im- 
ports is of particular importance since 
even before the war (in 1938) only 73 
percent of Netherlands imports were cov- 
ered by exports. The export-import 
ratio was 37.5 percent in 1946, 44 per- 


cent in 1947, and about 54 percent in 
1948. Even with a further increase of 
this export-import ratio, the Nether- 


lands will not be able to pay for imports 
exclusively with exports and will, there- 
fore, have to rely on other sources of 
foreign exchange to achieve an equilib- 
rium in its balance of payments. 

A comparison of the composition 
Netherlands imports and exports 
table 2) in 1938 and in the 2 years fol- 
lowing liberation illustrates the country’s 
present economic policy, which is to keep 
down domestic consumption, to restore 
and expand existing industries, and to 
create new industrial capacity, mainly 
for export purposes. 


of 


(see 


A striking fact is the drop in imports 
of consumer goods from 15.3 percent of 
total imports in 1946 to 10.3 percent in 
1947, thus showing the Netherlands pol- 
icy of keeping consumption at an aus- 
terity level, especially since over-all do- 


mestic production in 1947 had not yet 
Ibid 
Ibid 
} x 
FE) P 
World tot H40 
Western H 4, 208) 
Init ta P| 10) 
( nada, Ne l I i 
Ot Wi H phe 
| oY “us 
Euro} 1] QOS 
ERI ur 66). GON 
Be m-] 1 58, 1 
Eastern Euroy 1,754 
Czechoslovakia 6, 06 
Other Europe 1 
Africa 22,074 
Middle East 8, 270 
Far East 67, OS4 
Indonesia D4, SO 
Oceania 4S 
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Loading from barrows into barges, at Holland’s Alkmaar cheese market. 


reached prewar level, and production of 
some important consumer goods, such as 
textiles, was Still far below prewar. Ex- 
port of consumer goods was promoted by 
all the means at the disposal of Nether- 
lands authorities. Eggs and butter, for 
instance, were exported in 1947 in con- 
siderable quantities, although both com- 
modities were Severely rationed until late 
in 1948. 


Imports of capital goods (all classes 
except consumer goods) represented in 
1947 about 90 percent of all imports, 


while in 1938 and 1946 this figure fluctu- 
ated between 84 and 85 percent. The 
old and the newly established ex- 
panding Netherlands industries were 
particularly in need of machinery; im- 
ports in this category showed an in- 
crease of about 30 percent in 1946 and 50 
percent in 1947 the prewar share 
in imports 


or 


over 


Exports of consumer goods in 1946 
and 1947 had about the same relative 
standing as prewar. However, exports 
of so-called auxiliary goods have lagged 
sharply behind the relative figure of 1938, 
mainly because of smaller exports of 
coal. On the other hand, exports of 
capital goods show in 1946 and 1947 an 
increase of about 40 percent over the 
relative figure of prewar, mainly due to 
increased exports of seed potatoes, which 
Netherlands statistics include in the 
category of “Means of production.” Ex- 
ports of seed potatoes in 1946 amounted 
to about 32.3 percent of exports of capital 
goods, and in 1947 to about 23 percent 
of exports of capital goods. 

Table 3, appearing on page 10, shows 
the 10 principal commodities imported 
into the Netherlands in 1946 and 1947. 
That table indicates the increase in prices 
from 1946 to 1947, especially for such 


TABLE 1] Netherlands: Summary of Foreian Trade 
Thor nds of dollar 
WS O4t 
In B ( Ex} Import Balance Expo 
778, 264 AM), O24 ONS 819.08 l is 713, 123 
172, 809 118, S83 20, 4 tom 370 IG8, 913 4,978 
4. 369 63. 9389 14 201, 497 S87, 1S4 19, 122 
12, 466 &, 608 29) 24, O7F 99 750 a) 
75. 974 $), Ot 3 ant 101, 906 SS. U7U 32. 700 
iSO. 174 S, JH 230, OSS $33, G61 203, 873 511, 36 
$12, S35 46, 137 9 047 100 j 106, HOT 445, O61 
&Y, 233 $1, OSO ( +) 113. 611 AO, 15 110, 205 
4. 621 24, 867 74 10, S2U SF 414, SOT 
15, 756 YOU] 8, 78) 13, 218 4, 437 21, 603 
2 718 2 ss O07 1.578 1511 15, 50S 
24, 26 », 192 15, 20S 17, 042 1, 746 4, 029 
14, 946 6, 676 6, 743 11,014 9, 171 22, 843 
SO. OS6 l 102 14. 830 QR TRA 6.045 65. TOS 
55. G56 1. O80 1, OO4 7. Ol > 403 1). 148 
> 7 1. Ss] wet 1, 824 wi) t $4) 


1947 1948 (January—October 
Imports | Balance Exports | Imports Balance ! 
1, 612, 900 SOY 7 821, 322 (1, 556, 145 734, 823 

699, 614 644, 636 62, 682 520, 716 158, 034 
450, 342 $31, 220 22, 930 276, OSS 253, 158 
62, 713 59, 557 3, 966 42, 558 38, 592 
186, 559 153, 859 85, 787 202, O70 166, 283 
745, 325 233, 958 SSG, 829 811, 967 222, 137 
643, 786 97, 825 516, 650 702, 706 186, 056 
196, 541 86, 337 130. 749 230, 736 Q9, O87 
82, 098 32, 20] 63, 664 98, 251 34, 587 

16), 220 24, 617 24, 160 41, 588 17, 428 

14, 440 3, S42 9, 515 11, 010 1, 495 

0, 785 3, 244 42, 208 40, 643 +1, 655 

27, 49 4,653 20, 601 45, 124 24, 523 

SY, 154 23, 386 77, 709 109, YS1 32, 272 
74, 265 24, 11 60, 905 101, 874 10, YOY 
10, 150 14 10. 478 11, 568 1, 090 
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building of HAKA, a combination of 





grocery wholesalers in 


the Netherlands. 


commodities as wheat and coal. It 
shows further that in 1947 iron and 


steel products lost their first place on 
the 1946 list of imports, which was taken 
by lumber, indicating that in 1947 the 
extensive Netherlands housing program 
gained momentum. Gasoline imports, 
on the other hand, experienced a sharp 
decrease due both to shortages abroad 
and to increasing domestic production. 
Fertilizer imports in 1947 increased sub- 


stantially over 1946 in line with en- 
deavors to restore agriculture to pre- 
TABLE 2.—Composition of Imports and 


Exports by Major Commodity Groups’ 


war levels and thereby to 
port markets for 
tural products 

It is rather difficult to draw similar 
comparisons for 1948, not only because 
detailed statistics are not yet available 
for the entire year, but mainly because 
a new system of statistical classifica- 
tions went into effect on January 1, 
1948, with the introduction of the Bene- 
lux tariff, and the new classifications 
are in many instances not comparable 
with the old statistical numbers. How- 
ever, imports the first 10 
of 1948, $46,100,000, 
represented only 3.3 percent of total im- 


regaln exX- 


Netherlands agricul- 


coal during 


months valued at 


; Senne or ee Se ports during that period (as compared 
1938 194 cae with 3.7 percent in 1947), reflecting a 
ee slight increase in domestic production 
Im- | Ex- | Im- | Ex- | I Ex The value of light oils ‘including gaso- 
ee te re line) imported during the same period 
Consumer goods | 15.6 | 40.6 | 1 15.6 | 10 42.8 was about $7,500,000, or less than 0.5 per- 
ont scanner wsdl ees xin’ Hosatal inten ve cent of total imports—pointing to a con- 
p rials ——-———- + plata larcienal acelens siderable increase in domestic produc- 
tion, especially in view of greater 
Central Bureau of Statistics, The Hague domestic consumption 
TABLE 3.—Principal Commodities Imported Into the Netherlands in 1946 and 1947 
Quantit . Py 
—— 
Iron and steel f 
Automobiles and parts 42 { 
Lumber (Os Te 
Wheat 


Artificial fertilizer 


Chemical products 
> > ana 


Coal, coke briquet 
Cotton, raw 
Wool. raw 
Gasoline 
I Not lable 


mS ) su 


A comparison between 1946 anq 1947 
exports of principal commodities and 
their relative shares in total exports jp. 
dicates a strong measure of recovery of 


the country’s traditional structure of ex. | 


ports. (See table 4.) 


TABLE 4.—Principal Commodities Exportes 
from the Neths rlands in 1946 and 1947 : 


\ Pere 
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total y 
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i ‘ 


Although the value of each of thes; 
commodities was considerably higher jp 
1947 than in 1946—which was due only 
in part to price increases—they repre. 
sented in 1947 almost without exception 
a smaller percentage of total exports 
than in 1946 indicating that the recovery 
of Netherlands industries enabled the 
country to export a much greater variety 
of commodities, a trend which continued 


in 1948. Potatoes in 1947 were still by 
far the largest single export item. Radio 
products and electric light bulbs 


together, as a group, are of even greater 
These are produced almost 
exclusively by one firm, and the same 
company is also the main manufacturer 
of electro-technical articles—exports of 
which in 1947 amounted to more than 
$14,000,000 or 2 percent of the total ex- 


port S—as 


importance 


well as of a great variety of 
appliances, tools, machinery, and the 
like. The combined exports of products 
of this firm take, therefore, by far first 
place on the Netherlands export list, 
accounting in 1947 for 12.6 percent and 
in 1948 for 11.3 percent of total exports 

The country’s export pattern reverted 
in 1947 to a more traditional structure 
with such commodities as ships and 
dredges (3.2 chocolate and 
cocoa (3.1 percent), condensed milk (22 
percent), fish (2.2 percent), cheese 
(2.0 percent) ar and confection- 
eries (2.0 being again among 
the main items. The drive to 
conquer markets for new or expanding 
industries ‘helped to a certain extent 
by Germany's inability to supply its 
former markets) is illustrated by exports 
of paints, pigments, and _ varnishes 
$12,080,000), pharmaceuticals ($9,842, 
000), and wearing apparel ($8,550,000) 

The rapid comeback staged by the 
Netherlands’ dairy industry resulted in 
a resumption of traditional exports of 
butter, cheese, and milk. While butter 
exports in the first 10 months of 1941 


percent), 


and su 
percent) 


export 
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amounted to only 389 metric tons (as 
compared with more than 48,000 in Jan.— 
Oct. 1939), exports in the corresponding 
period of 1948 were 18,216 tons with a 
value of almost $30,000,000. Exports of 
condensed milk and of cheese also 
showed considerable improvement. Ex- 
ports in 1948 in metric tons (with the 
corresponding figures for 1947 and 1939, 
January to October, in parentheses) 
Condensed milk, 37,538 
(30,967 and 120,063); 17,815 
(11.706 and 43,414). These results were 
made possible by a strict rationing of 
domestic consumption until the latter 
part of 1948, and indicate the efforts of 
the Netherlands’ export planners to 
rebuild dairy exports at all costs. 


were as follows: 
cheese, 


Geographical Distribution 


Imports 

The war and its after-effects brought 
considerable geographical changes in 
the distribution of Netherlands foreign 
trade. Germany, before the war the 
country’s largest supplier, in 1946 took 
tenth place and in 1947 only eleventh 
place with 2.6 and 2.3 percent of total 
imports, respectively. The United 
States, before the war the country’s 
third largest supplier, furnishing 8.8 
percent of total Netherlands’ imports in 
1938, now occupies first place, supplying 
24.9 percent of total imports in 1946 and 
28.1 percent in 1947. Belgium's relative 
position did not change; it continued to 
be the country’s second largest source 
of supply in 1947 although it temporarily 
took third place (‘behind the United 
Kingdom) in 1946. The Belgian share 
in total Netherlands imports was: 11.6 
percent in 1938, 14.1 percent in 1946, and 
12.3 percent in 1947, with the value of 
1947 imports from Belgium almost twice 
that of 1946. The percentage of imports 
from Belgium increased, however, in the 
first 10 months of 1948 to about 15 per- 
cent of total imports, thus approaching 
the United States position which ac- 
counted for 17 percent during the same 
period. 

Indonesia, prior to the war one of the 
main sources of supply for the Nether- 
lands, was still unable in 1946 to furnish 
any considerable quantities of its tra- 
ditional exports, but in 1947 imports 
from Indonesia amounted again to 48 
percent of total Netherlands imports, 
thus making Indonesia the Netherlands’ 
fourth largest supplier—and 1948 figures 
indicate a further increase of imports 
from Indonesia. 

The relative position of the United 
Kingdom has not undergone such violent 
fluctuations as that of the United States, 
Germany, and Indonesia. The United 
Kingdom always was, and still is, among 
the first three supplier countries. 

As contrasted to prewar, France, Ar- 
gentina, Canada, and Sweden figured in 
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Importance of BENELUX in International Trade 


By W. BUCHDAHL, European Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


The customs union tariff for the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union and the Nether- 
lands, which became effective on January 1, 1948, was the first step on the way to the 
creation of one of the most important blocs in the field of international trade. The com- 
bined foreign trade of the “Benelux” countries in 1947 made them together the third 
largest trading area in the world, surpassed only by the United States and the United 
Kingdom. In addition, the trade of their dependent territories, especially of the rich 
Belgian Congo and Indonesia (which is largely determined and guided by the trade 
policies of the mother countries), makes the importance of this economic bloc even greater. 

Plans laid during and shortly after the war by the Governments of the three countries 
provide for a gradual elimination of all trade barriers among the member states and for 
an eventual economic union with unified taxes and with either a single currency or freely 
interchangeable individual currencies. Up to now only a minor part of this program 
has been realized. 

One of the main provisions realized up to the present, permitting the duty-free entrance 
of goods originating in one of the member states to the territory of the others, was only 
of minor importance during 1948. The reason was that imports of most raw materials 
and consumer goods, as well as machinery from all areas, remained exempt from duties 
during that period in order to permit a faster recovery and to prevent a sudden increase 
in price levels. However, most of these exemptions were eliminated as of January 1, 
1949, and the absence of internal tariffs should in the near future become a powerful in- 
strument for the expansion of the domestic markets by facilitating the sale of products 
of one country in the others under the most favorable conditions. The improvement in 
the living standard of the member states which is expected to result from this develop- 
ment will ultimately benefit international trade as a whole; prosperous countries are not 
only able to produce and to export more goods, but they also represent profitable markets 
for imports from other countries. 

The next step toward more complete economic union is the projected abolition of 
restrictions on the trade among the member states, and the unification of internal taxes 
such as sales taxes, excise taxes, import license fees, and the like. Very little has been 
achieved in that respect so far, but January 1, 1950, has been set as a target at which time 
this unification is to be completed. 

Another problem facing the member states of Benelux in their efforts of unification 
is the differential between the comparatively high Belgium-Luxembourg and the lower 
Netherlands price levels. Several spot measures were taken aiming at a gradual adjust- 
ment of prices. An agreement was reached by which excise taxes on tobacco products 
and beer are to be unified, and a certain number of other excise taxes will be abolished. 
The Netherlands eliminated some important subsidies for a number of consumer goods, 
thus allowing prices to rise slowly toward the Belgian level. 

The obstacles in the way of a complete economic union are still great, necessitating 
not only a great amount of work among the contracting parties but also a willingness 
to compromise in order to achieve the desired result. Whether a complete economic union 
will be possible at an early date seems still questionable, but the efforts made by the 
member states to date indicate that, barring unpredictable developments, the Benelux 
Economic Union will definitely become a reality. 

The effectiveness of Benelux in the field of international trade had already been appar- 
ent during the tariff negotiations in Geneva in the summer of 1947, even before the customs 
union tariff was effective, and later at the Habana Conference. In the recent past, Bene- 
lux has negotiated with Switzerland in the matter of tariff concessions and it may be 
safely assumed that the combined economic power of the three countries made it easier 
for them to reach their objectives than it would have been in the case of separate 
negotiations, 

Benelux, if successful in its efforts, may well provide an example and incentive to 
other groups of Western European countries trying to achieve closer economic relations 
and may furthermore become the stepping stone to a projected European customs union. 





1947 more prominently in Netherlands 


large scale. 





imports with 4.6, 4.1, 3.9, and 3.7 per- 
cent, respectively, of total imports com- 
ing from these countries, reflecting the 
Netherlands’ search for suppliers of in- 
dustrial products formerly bought from 
Germany, as in the case of France and 
Sweden, and the country’s need for ad- 
ditional foodstuffs besides those obtain- 
able from the United States. 

The reason for the large imports from 
Belgium-Luxembourg lies in the earlier 
liberation of those countries and the fact 
that they had suffered less heavy war 
damages than the Netherlands and were 
able to supply immediately the most ur- 
gent needs of Netherlands industries. 
Credits provided by Belgium enabled the 
Netherlands to continue purchasing on a 


However, balance-of-pay- 
ment difficulties developed between the 
two countries, and a further increase of 
imports from Belgium seemed to be pos- 
sible only if either additional dollars or 
Belgian francs were made available to 
the Netherlands. The granting to the 
Netherlands of Belgian francs under the 
Intra-European Payments System, as de- 
veloped under the European Recovery 
Program, has greatly alleviated this diffi- 
culty and has enabled the Netherlands to 
continue its purchases from Belgium. 

As the common customs tariff between 
Belgium-Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands (Benelux) became effective only on 
January 1, 1948, its effects on the trade 
between the countries involved cannot 
be assessed at this time. It seems doubt- 
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ful that the further increase in the vol- 
ume of imports from Belgium in 1948 can 
be traced directly to this new tariff, 
especially as import duties on a number 
of vitally needed commodities remained 
temporarily suspended, while others were 
and still are not subject to import duties 
at all, thus placing other supplier coun- 
tries in a position not much different 
from that of Belgium. Future develop- 
ments with regard to imports from Bel- 
gium are difficult to predict, although the 
very essence of any customs union is to 
expand trade among its individual mem- 
bers. However, as long as the present 
difficult foreign-exchange position of the 
Netherlands continues, the volume and 
composition of imports from Belgium 
will be determined more by the availa- 
bility of means of payments than by the 
fact that Belgian goods enjoy freedom 
of import duties. 

Indonesia, after an almost complete 
eclipse as a source of supply in 1945 and 
1946, emerged again as one of the coun- 
try’s main suppliers in 1947, furnishing 
4.8 percent of total Netherlands imports. 
This increase continued during the first 
10 months of 1948, during which period 
imports from Indonesia surpassed the 
total of 1947 by about 25 percent, in the 
face of political conditions that are still 
retarding trade. Imports from Ger- 
many, consisting mainly of coal, ferti- 
lizer, and lumber, remained small in 1947, 
but recent trade agreements between the 
Western Zones and the Netherlands are 
expected to increase considerably the 
flow of goods in both directions. 


Exports 


The geographical distribution of ex- 
ports shows several fundamental changes 
as compared to prewar, the most striking 
of which is the disappearance of the 
United Kingdom and Germany as the 
Netherlands’ largest customers. The 
United Kingdom, also suffering from 
balance-of-payments difficulties, re- 
duced imports of such items as bulbs 
and vegetables from the Netherlands far 
below prewar, and Bizone occupation au- 
thorities were not able to make sufficient 
dollars available to restore an important 
part of the prewar import trade from 
the Netherlands in vegetables and dairy 
products. Consequently, the United 
Kingdom which in 1938 had taken 22.7 
percent of Netherlands exports received 
only 12.9 percent in 1947, and Germany’s 
prewar 21.8 percent dwindled to 3.1 per- 
cent. 

Belgium-Luxembourg took in 1947 first 
place among Netherlands’ customers, 
with 15.7 percent of all exports going to 
this area. Indonesia in 1947 approached 
its prewar position, taking 7.2 percent of 
total exports as against 9.7 percent in 
1938. 

The same export pattern prevailed in 
the first 10 months of 1948, although ab- 
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solute figures showed large increases, in- 
cluding exports to Germany and the 
United Kingdom. The United States, as 
in the other postwar years, took only a 
very minor fraction of all Netherlands 
exports; markets in other Western Hem- 
isphere countries also offer great diffi- 
culties to Netherlands goods, mainly due 
to United States and British competition. 


Trade With ERP Countries 


TRADE with the ERP countries re- 
mained by far the most important part 
of the Netherlands’ foreign trade. Im- 
ports from these countries, representing 
in 1938 almost 55 percent of the total, 
showed hardly any change in 1946, ac- 
counting for 50 percent of the total in 
that year, while in 1947, due to tem- 
porarily larger imports from the Western 
Hemisphere, this ratio decreased to 
about 40 percent. However, after the 
establishment of the European Recovery 
Program, during the first 10 months of 
1948, imports from the ERP countries 
rose again to more than 50 percent of 
the total, and it is probable that this 
figure will increase even with a further 
growth of total imports when the goals 
to be achieved through ERP are fully 
realized. 

Exports to the ERP countries 
amounted to 63 percent of the total in 
1938, 70 percent in 1946, 62 percent in 
1947, and slightly more than 70 percent 
during the first 10 months of 1948 
Netherlands agricultural products, such 
as potatoes, butter, and 
were among the more important com- 
modities taken by the other ERP coun- 
tries; but Netherlands industrial prod- 
ucts, such as rayon yarns, radios, ships, 
and electric bulbs, also went in increasing 
quantities to these countries. Whether 
the percentage of exports is capable of 
further growth depends greatly on the 
success of industrialization programs of 
the other participating countries 
Nevertheless, the demand for consumer 
goods in all these countries, with the pos- 
sible exception of Belgium, is still high, 
and will probably not be satisfied alone 
by increased domestic production—thus 
making the possibility for further ex- 
pansion of Netherlands exports 
promising 


cheese, 


eggs 


more 


Trade With Eastern Europe 


TRADE with Eastern European coun- 
tries is gradually approaching the prewar 
levels, although the bulk of this trade 
takes place now with Czechoslovakia, 
while the other countries remain of sec- 
ondary importance 

The value of imports from the Eastern 
European countries in 1946 represented 
less than 2.5 percent of total Netherlands 
imports as against more than 8 percent 
in 1938. In 1947, imports from that area 


accounted for about 5 percent of the 
total, and the percentage was inCreaseg 
in the first 10 months of 1948. The bulk 
of the 1947 and 1948 imports from Kast. 
ern Europe was supplied by Czechosjo. 
vakia, which in 1947 furnished commogj. 
ties valued at more than $46,000,000. rep. 
resenting 3.2 percent of all Netherlands 
imports, as compared with only about 2 
percent in 1938. 

Exports to Eastern Europe which hag 
amounted to more than 7 percent of the 
total value in 1938 and were only 45 per- 
cent in 1946, rose again to almost the 
prewar percentage in 1947 and surpasseq 
it slightly in 1948. Here again, of this 
group, Czechoslovakia was, by far, Hol. 
land's largest customer, taking in 1947 
more than $21,000,000 of Netherlands 
goods or 3.1 percent of the total as com. 
pared with only 1.2 percent in 1938. Ry. 
ports to the other countries declined 
especially to the U. S. S. R., which jp 
1947 took only 0.4 percent of total ex. 
ports as compared with 1.8 percent in 
1938. However, a recent trade agree. 
ment between the U. S. S. R. and the 
Netherlands may result in a considerable 
increase in trade in each direction. 

Imports from Czechoslovakia in 1947 
comprised a large variety of goods, such 
as iron and steel products, lumber, tex- 
tiles, glass and glassware, vehicles, work 
tools, appliances, and paper. Exports to 
that country covered almost the entire 
range of Netherlands export articles, with 
seeds flower bulbs, to- 
chemicals, 


fresh vegetables, 
bacco products, 
and electro-technical articles heading 
the list Imports from the rest of East- 
ern Europe consisted mainly of coal from 
Poland; lumber from Russia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Finland; paper and wood 
pulp from Finland and Yugoslavia; and 
a number of agricultural products from 
Exports included 
mainly industrial products and textiles, 
with canned fish, pharmaceuticals and 
some ships exported to the U.S. S.R. 


rayon yarns, 


all of those countries 


Trade With the United States 


THE VALUE of Netherlands imports 
from the United States in 1946 was about 
150 percent higher than before the war 
($201,000,000 as against $84,000,000 in 
1938), and in 1947 was more than five 
times the prewar figure; these imports 
represented 25 percent of total imports 
in 1946 and 28 percent in 1947. The ratio 
dropped considerably during the first 10 
months of 1948, with only about $276, 
000,000 or 17 percent coming from the 
United States during that period. 
United States commodities shipped to 
the Netherlands consisted of a wide va- 
riety of products, mostly staple foods, raW 
materials, and production equipment. 
Most important were wheat and corn, 
flour, coal, iron and steel, cotton, lumber, 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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U. K. Products in All Categories Aimed at Oversea Markets 


Promoting Exports to the U. S. 


T hrough British Industries Fatr 


JACQUES KUNSTENAAR 


CHIEF, FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ry. 

on MOST PRESSING TASK fac- 
ing Britain today is to earn more dollars. 
This problem will be the keynote of the 
British Industries Fair which is to be held 
in London and Birmingham from May 2 
through May 13. The need to sell more 
to the United States, Canada, Argentina, 
and other Western Hemisphere countries 
is reflected in the efforts that are being 
made to attract buyers from those coun- 
tries and to show them goods of special 
interest to their markets. 

Advance catalogues and lists of exhib- 
itors have been sent to most of the im- 
portant firms and buyers in the United 
States. Every inducement is being of- 
fered to buyers to attend, including help 
with hotel accommodations, special car 
service between the exhibition halls in 
London, and special trains between Lon- 
don and Birmingham. 

A Commonwealth and Empire Group 
will be prominent at the Fair to give 
buyers information on the range of raw 
materials that the Dominions and 
Colonies can offer—all of them except 
Canada being in the sterling area. 

As in the past, the Fair will be divided 
into three main sections, two in London 
(at Olympia and Earls Court, which are 
very close to each other) and one, hous- 
ing the heavy industries and hardware, 
at Birmingham. 

Visitors to the Fair will find that prod- 
ucts are now aimed most intensively at 
oversea markets. There has also been 
a determined effort 
prices down 

Little more than a sketch can be given 
of the individual sections of the Fair, but 
the following is an outline. 


to bring costs and 


Textiles 

Some 300 firms will exhibit what is as- 
serted to be ‘the largest parade of textiles 
ever shown under one roof.” 


April 25, 1949 


The woolens section will specially em- 
phasize lighter-weight cloths, from dress 
crepes to worsted suitings. In reply to 
oversea requests, manufacturers have 
lowered the weights to the minimum 
which will permit retention of the mate- 
rial’s inherent characteristics. A fur- 
ther element in the weight-reducing ten- 
dency is the alliance of nylon and wool 
in numerous standard materials. 

New printing have been 
evolved to reproduce fine detail in many 
colors for dress woolens, and a develop- 
ment in printing spheres is the applica- 
tion of some of these methods to furnish- 
ing fabrics. 

Cotton gets its full share of the tex- 
tile limelight at the Fair. Patterns vary 
a good deal, since Lancashire caters to 
all markets and all tastes, but there is a 
decided trend toward big, bold, and color- 
ful motifs, and in dress cloths many of 
the ranges tend to show rather more ab- 
stract than floral designs. 

Men’s-wear fabrics are said to be well 
represented, particularly in shirting and 
pajama cloths. They include yarn- 
mercerized poplins in plain dyes and a 
big variety of woven stripes, one or two 


processes 








Cloud-and-collision 
to be displayed at next month’s British 
Industries Fair. 


warning equipment, 


fancy weaves, and a number of printed 
shirtings. 

The furnishing-fabric section is likely 
to prove attractive at the Fair, and cot- 
ton’s contribution to it is generous and 
varied. The cloths here range from 
lightweight curtain nets and chintzes to 
really heavy tapestries in double cloth 
construction. The bulk uses of cotton 
by way of sheets, towels, and pillowcases 
are also well illustrated at the Fair. 


Heavy Industry 

Britain’s Midlands, birthplace of the 
Industrial Revolution, are reportedly in 
the forefront of a large range of new 
processes in heavy industry. 

In the allied field of engineering the 
Fair gives manufacturers an opportunity 
of demonstrating newly developed tech- 
niques; and an example of this is the 
display of the British Thermit welding 
method, much used for the production 
on site of long welded rails or of cropped 
lengths of steel. 

Other aspects of nonferrous-metals 
industry are the display of magnesium 
alloy castings for high-speed reciprocat- 
ing machines and other purposes, and 
the development of magnesium-zirco- 
nium alloys for structural work at nor- 
mal temperatures and for highly stressed 
applications at high temperatures. Alu- 
minum alloys are expanding their ap- 
plications for such structural uses as 
corrugated roofing sheets, window 
frames, and the like, and this will be in 
evidence at the Fair. This is an addition 
to the wide field of usefulness of ex- 
truded shapes and multiform castings in 
light alloys, especially in the aircraft 
industries. 

The electric heating equipment to be 
shown will include high-frequency and 
induction heaters and several types of 
electric furnace, including high-fre- 
quency types. The use of high-fre- 
quency heating has effected important 
savings in raw material, production 
time, and costs, as well as improvement 
in the quality of articles. Advances are 
also taking place in the design of electric 
furnaces, and those to be shown at Bir- 
mingham are expected to include some 
noteworthy developments. 

(Continued on p. 48) 








Eight Vessels To Be 
Bought for Venezuela 


Six cargo and two cargo-passenger ves- 
sels are to be purchased by the Govern- 
ment-owned VeneZuelan Navigation 
Company (C. A. Venezolana de Navega- 
cion), and United States firms are in- 
vited to submit bids according to the 
following specifications: 

1. Cargo vessels (6), to be used in cabotage 
service along the Venezuelan coast—dead 
weight, approximately 650 to 700 tons; hull 
steel; speed, 10 or 11 knots; maximum 
draught, 10 feet; cubic capacity, 40,000 to 
45,000 cubic feet; principal and auxiliary 
motors, Diesel; winches, three of approxi- 
mately 5 tons each and one of 10 to 15 tons; 
accommodations, 10 to 12 officers and 10 to 
12 crew members; hatchways, two; holds, two 
between deck; motors aft, double bottom. 

2. Cargo-passenger vessels (2), to be used 
in river trafiiC—maximum draught, 2!2 to 3 
feet; hull, steel; propulsion, rear wheel; 
speed, 10 knots upstream; accommodations, 
30 passengers first-class and approximately 
22 crew members; dead weight, approximately 
100 tons, including 30 to 40 cattle. 

Concrete offers, with plans and speci- 
fications, are desired, and must be for 
identical vessels in each class, which may 
be already built, in construction, or to be 
built. The vessels must have the highest 
classification of Lloyds, American Bu- 
reau, or Bureau Veritas. 

Promptness and certainty of delivery, 
and reputation and experience of the bid- 
der, as well as price, will be the main 
considerations in awarding the contract. 

Interested parties may obtain further 
information from C. A. Venezolana de 
Navegacion, Bloque 1, Local 20, El Silen- 
cio, Caracas, Venezuela. 


Ecuador a Source of 
Handicraft Articles 


United States importers and buyers 
of handicraft goods may be interested in 
investigating Ecuador as a source of 
supply. Ecuadoran handicraft, though 
produced in limited quantities and not 
standardized, is reportedly for the most 
part of very good quality and workman- 
ship. 

Among the most popular items are 
novelties made of toquilla straw, such 
as table mats, handbags, and belts; ar- 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangement Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad Since all trade with occupied areas is ubject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those area interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 


before entering into correspondence with these firms 


Detailed 


available from the Department's 


information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those nm occupied area and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
yf Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sec ns 
Art Object 26, 32, 48 Hardware 3, 4, 40, 41, 43 
Asbestos: 79 Household Articles: 9, 20, 25, 31, 36, 47, 52 
Automotive Equipment, Pa and Acces- 5, 86 

sories: 11, 25, 40, 41, 57, 84, 89, 94 Industrial Heat 7 Equip 18 
Bamboo Article 56, 57 Jeweler Iten 15, 24. 42. 54. 56. 63 
Batterie 3 Laces and Net 35, 37 
Beverage 38 Lacquers, Paints, and Pigment 12, 54 
Binoculars and Microscope 59 Leather and Leather Good 27, 29, 49, 86 
Brushes: 30, 50 Lum be 2 
Casing 97 Machinery and Supplies (industrial): 1,2 
Chemicals: 7, 57, 70, 73, 75, 81, 95 25, 67, 72, 76, 82, 91 
China and Porcelain: 40, 54, 57 Metals and Related Product 12 41.77 
Church Furnishings: 26 Metal-Stamping, Printing, Lithographic 
Clocks and Watche 40, 42 and Typographic 1 
Clothing and Accessorie 27, 45, 47, 51,55, Motion Picture Equipment: 5 

57. 98 Musical Instruments and Pa 41, 80 
Coal: 78 Notion 56 
Construction Material 3 Noveltic 41, 57 
Containers: 41 Office Equipment: 76, 85, 86 
Cutlery: 40, 41 Ornaments and Charn 40, 42, 56 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical 44, 59 Packing Forwarding Shipping and 
Dyes and Ini 7, 57, 91, 92 Travel: 8 
Electrical Equipment, Firtures, and Ap- Peat Litter and Mull: 64 

pliance 3, 11, 32, 59, 77, 90 Pe? (Fountain): 17 
Electronic 5 Photographic Equipment: 57 
Feather 74 Plastic 10 
Flax: 19 Radios and Tels on: 11 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 6, 34, 46, 57, 59 
69, 70, 71, 86 
Furniture: 60, 61, 62 


Rag 87 
Rope, Twine, and Net 21 


tubbe FOO 5 vf 
General Merchandise: 51, 53, 57 Rubber Goods: 53, 51 
Glassware and Glass Products: 23. 40 Rugs and Mattings: 51, 52, 53 
Graphite Electrodes: 58 Sanitary Firture 83 


Handicraft: 65 


(Continued on p. 15 
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of guayacan wood (lignum vitae), 
ash trays, book ends, and salad 
powls; hand-painted balsa-wood boxes 
for cigarettes, matches, jewelry and 
other purposes; leather goods, including 
tooled leather boxes and trunks, and 
alligator, snake, and lizard purses, belts, 
and shoes; fajas (native sashes or belts), 
frequently also used in the manufacture 
of slippers, handbags, belts, and in com- 
pination with suede, kid, and other 
fancy leathers for shoes; hand-woven 
wool rugs in a wide variety of styles, pat- 


ticles 
such as 


terns, and colors. 

A few sets of photographs representa- 
tive of the goods available, as well as 
average export prices, are available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. A list of 
Ecuadoran dealers, manufacturers, and 
exporters of curios, novelties, and handi- 
craft, may be obtained, subject to a 
charge of $1, from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, or through any of the 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. 


Siamese Railway Delegation 
Now Touring United States 


The Siamese Railway Delegation an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 14, 1949, arrived in the United 
States on April 1. After discussions in 
Washington, the group embarked on a 
short tour of American cities to inspect 
certain industrial plants as well as to 
meet with the many American business- 
men who had expressed interest in talk- 
ing with the members of the group. 
Their itinerary is as follows: 

April 11-12, New York City 
April 13, Schenectady 

April 14, Pittsburgh 

April 15, Erie 

April 16-18, Cleveland 
April 19, Lima (Ohio) 
April 20-21, Chicago 

April 22, Milwaukee 

April 24-26, Los Angeles 
April 27-29, San Francisco 

The Embassy of Siam advises that 
the time for submitting tenders to supply 





Do You Have Representa- 
tion in Germany ? 


The Commercial Intelligence 
Branch of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade wishes to remind 
American business firms of the de- 
sirability of having information as 
to the identity of their foreign rep- 
resentatives available in the offices 
of the American Foreign Service. 
Recently the American Consulate 
General at Hamburg requested in- 
formation as to the names of local 
agents or representatives of Ameri- 
can firms. Those firms having 
agents or representatives in Ger- 
many may wish to supply such in- 
formation to the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
for transmittal to the appropriate 
ofhce of the American 
Service. 


Foreign 
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Saws and Shear for Wood and Metal 
Cutting: 4 

Scales: 25, 31 

Silverware: 26 

Sporting Good 56 

Stationer 42, 54, 85 


Supplies; 17, 22 

Surgical and Optical Inst 
Equipment: 39, 40 

Technical Information and Manufactur- 
ing Process¢ 1, 16, 98 

Textiles: 9, 10, 20, 28, 33, 36, 40, 45, 47, 51, 
55, 57, 86, 96 

Tiles; 57. 

Toilet Article 95 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 40, 41, 66. 

Toys: 40, 41, 53, 54, 57, 59. 

Wire and Wire Netting: 14, 54, 56, 77. 


uments and 


April 25, 1949 








the equipment desired by the Royal Rail- 
ways of Siam has been extended to June 
1, 1949. Tenders must be received in 
Bangkok not later than 1400 hours on 
that date. 

A single copy of the specifications for 
the equipment is available for examina- 
tion in the Machiney and Motive 
Products Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or inter- 
ested firms may examine these specifica- 
tions by consulting with the delegation 
in any of the cities included in its itiner- 
ary. Copies of the conditions of tender 
only may be obtained from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

In addition to the four officials men- 
tioned in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 14, M. L. C. Kambhu, Commer- 
cial Attaché of the Siamese Embassy in 
Washington, is accompanying the 
Mission. 


Mexican Timber Properties 
Offered for Exploitation 


Participation in the exploitation of 
timber properties in Mexico is offered 
to United States firms by W. P. Moats 
of Mexico City. Mr. Moats indicates 
that he wishes to sell the property out- 
right, but that he would operate for 
the buyer on a stumpage basis if desired. 

The tract reportedly consists of about 
80,000 acres in the States of Michoacan, 
having about 650,000,000 feet of superior- 
quality pine and 25,000,000 feet of fair- 
grade oak. 

Mr. Moats believes that about one- 
half of the lumber to be obtained from 
this property would be utilized on the 
Mexican market, leaving the remainder 


available for export. He estimates that 
the tract will yield a maximum of about 
200,000 board feet of lumber daily, and 
that, in addition, more than a million 
railway ties can be obtained from the 


property. Waste from the sawmills 
(sawdust, slabs, barks, tops, stumps) 


could be utilized in the manufacture of 
pulpwood and other products. 

The property is on the Pacific Coast, 
and according to Mr. Moats, handling of 
export lumber would be simplified by 
the fact that he owns an area on the 
coast as a terminal, which includes a 
lagoon where landing-type ships may 
enter. 

Further information, including maps, 
titles, and surveys, may be obtained 
direct from Mr. Moats, Avenida 16 de 
Septiembre No. 6 (P. O. Box 2090), 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Colombia Offers Surplus 
Stocks of Rice and Corn 


A market for exportable surpluses of 
Colombian rice and corn is sought by 
the National Supply Institute (Instituto 
Nacional de Abastecimientos) of 


Colombia, according to the American 
Embassy in Bogota. 
Currently available are about 3,000 


metric tons of good-quality corn at a 
price of US$1.25 per bushel, f. o. b. Bar- 
ranquilla; and approximately 5,000 
metric tons of rice, half of which is first- 
grade and half low-grade, at a price 
of US$0.109 per pound for the former 
and US$0.094 per pound for the latter, 
f.o. b. Barranquilla. Another 5,000 tons 
of rice are expected to be available for 
export after the harvest in May. 

Offers to purchase should be addressed 
to the National Supply Institute, Bogota, 
Colombia. 


U.S. Bus Manufacturers and 
Suppliers, Please Note 

In connection with a recent call for 
tenders to supply 100 busses to the 
Bureau of Transportation in Baghdad, 
Iraq, United States firms are reminded 
that bids were closed on March 31, 1949. 

The Embassy of Iraq in Washington 
has advised the Department of Com- 
merce that Iraqi firms who contact 
American manufacturers and suppliers 
with the stated purpose of negotiating 
for these busses on behalf of the Iraqi 
Government do so without authority, 
and that such bids will under no cir- 
cumstances be considered. 


Chinese Trade Directory 

Lists Importers-Exporters 
American firms seeking new trade con- 

tacts in China may be interested in the 

Directory of Importers and Exporters in 

China, compiled and published by the 
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Foreign Trade Association of China, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Chinese 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 

Exporters and importers in principal 
commercial ports of China, as well as 
leading firms in Hong Kong, are in- 
cluded in the directory, in addition to 
classified lists of export and import com- 
modities. Also featured is reference 
material on regulations and other mat- 
ters pertaining to China’s foreign trade. 

A copy of the 1948 edition of the direc- 
tory may be examined in the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. It is 
understood that the 1949 edition will be 
issued in the near future. 

Copies may be obtained from The For- 
eign Trade Association of China, 338 
Hamilton House, 170 Kiangse Road, 
Shanghai, China. 


New Zealand Calls for 


Bids on Switchgear 


Bids covering the supply and delivery 
of 11-kv. switchgear are invited, prior 
to June 14, 1949, by the New Zealand 
State Hydroelectric Department, in con- 
nection with its substation project. 
This equipment is for Maungatapere 
Substation, contract 107, section 62, 
Auckland. 

Four copies of the tender, including 
plans, specifications, and drawings, are 
available on a loan basis, from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies may also be obtained from the 
New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Sergio and Silvano Lemmi, rep- 
resenting Irmaos Lemmi Ltda. (manufactur- 
er), Rua Santo Amaro 307/313, Sao Paulo, 
are interested in visiting factories manufac- 
turing enamel labels for bottles, and metal 
labels; studying metal-stamping, printing, 
lithographic, and typographic industries; 
buying machinery and brass sheets; and ob- 
taining information on the manufacture of 
enamel labels for bottles. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 19, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Expanséo 
Comercial Brasil-Estados Unidos, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, and Washing- 
ton. 

2. Braztl—Dr. Roberto Jafet, representing 
Mineracao Geral do Brasil (importer, whole- 
saler, foundry shop and rolling mill), Av 
Alm. Barroso 72, 11° andar, s/1107/13, Rio 
de Janeiro, and Usina Santa Olimpia, In- 
dustria de Ferro e Aco S. A. (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer of iron and steel bars), 
940 Rua dos Patriotas, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in purchasing equipment for use of 
the two firms. Scheduled to arrive March 
31, via New York City, for a visit of 3 months, 
U.S. address: Waldort-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

3. Costa Rica—Moises Herrera Aguirre (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), Calle 9, Avenida 
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10, San is interested in construction 


Jose, 
material, hardware, all kinds of electric bulbs, 


batteries, and other industrial products 
which may be sold in Costa Rica. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 11, via New Orleans, for 
a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o 3408 
Esplanade Avenue, New Orleans, La. Itin- 
erary: New Orleans, Chicago, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York. 

4. Germany—John P. Schmitt, represent- 
ing Ludwig Kohler, Hagen-Delstern, British 
Zone, is interested in selling all types of 
hardware, specialty saws, and wood-cutting 
and steel-cutting shears of all kinds. He 
is now in the United States for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: c/o Inter-Gablonz 
Co., 104 Worth Street, New York 13, N, Y 

5. India—S. N. Agarwal, representing Cine- 
fones Ltd., 3 New Queen's Road, Bombay, 
is interested in motion-picture and electron- 
ics equipment. Scheduled to arrive April 
11, via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address, c’o RCA International Divi- 
sion, Squibbs Building, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington, and Los Angeles 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

6. Ireland, Northern—John McWhir (im- 
porter, jobber, commission merchant), 36 
Victoria Square, Belfast, wishes to establish 
contacts for importing canned and dried 
fruit into Northern Ireland when United 
Kingdom import controls are relaxed 


Scheduled to arrive April 21, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Mrs. Hazel McWhir, 5216 North New Jersey 


Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Itinerary San 
Francisco. 
7. Ireland, Northern—Wilfred James 


Watts, representing Charles Tennant & Co 
(Northern Ireland) Ltd. (importer, export- 
er, wholesaler), 94 Royal Avenue, Belfast, is 
interested in chemicals and dyestuffs 
Scheduled to arrive April 11, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address 
c o American-British Chemical Supplies Inc 
180 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Paterson (N. J.), cities in South Caro- 
lina, Niagara Falls, and Providence 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

8. Lebanon—Elie O. Debbas, representing 
O. & S. D. Debbas (importer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter, agent; packing, forwarding, travel, 
and shipping), P. O. B. 3, Rue Foch, Beirut, 
is interested in packing, forwarding, ship- 
ping, and travel business. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 6, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o Younis Abiou- 
ness, 4161 Beach Avenue, Norfolk, Va. Itin- 
erary: New York, Norfolk, Washington, and 
Chicago. 

9. Netherlands—Jacob Dresden, 9 Koning- 
slaan, Bussum, representing Polak & Dres- 
den, 88 Damrak, Amsterdam, is interested in 
exporting blankets, silks, and woolens to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive April 15 
via New York City, for a visit months 


of 2 


U. S. address: c/o Bunge Co., 80 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Baltimore 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

10. Switzerland—Carl Appenzeller, rep- 
resenting Appenzeller-Herzog & Co. (rayon 


and wool weaving mills), Stafa, Canton Zu- 
rich, wishes to establish connection in the 
textile and plastics industries. Scheduled 
to arrive April 11, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Amer- 
ican Express Co., Foreign Patrons Mail Sec- 


tion, 649 Fifth Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles, and Denver 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 


11. Switzerland—Emil Fehlmann, Jr, rep. 
resenting Titan AG. (importer, retailer 
wholesaler, manufacturer, agent), 45 Stay. 
facherstrasse, Zurich, is interested in estab. 
lishing contacts in the motor-vehicle, elec. 
tric-apparatus, television, and radio indus. 
tries. Scheduled to arrive April 11, vig New 
York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. Y, g 
address: c/o American Express Co., Foreign 
Patrons Mail Section, 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phij. 
delphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Boston 

12. Switzerland—Egon Georg Fey, repre. 
senting Georg Fey & Co. (manufacturer), g¢ 
Margrethen, is interested in the lacquer in. 
dustry. Scheduled to arrive April 11, yi } 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. J, g 
address: c/o American Express Co., Foreign 
Patrons Mail Section, 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila. 


delphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, ang 
Denver 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

13. Switzerland—Hans GOhring, represent. 
ing Magazine zum Globus (The Globe Store) 
(department store), 15 Brandisstrasse, Chur 
wishes to investigate organization and opera- 
ation of department stores in the United 





States Scheduled to arrive April 11, vig 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.§ 
address: c/o American Express Co., Foreign 
Patrons Mail Section, 649 Fifth Avenue. New 
York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila. 
delphia, Washington Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Boston 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared 

14. Switzerland—Emil Hitz 
turer), 55 Birmensdorferstrasse, Zurich, is in- 
terested in the wire industry. Scheduled to 
arrive April 11, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c o American Ex- 
press Co., Foreign Patrons Mail Section, 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Denver 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

15. Switzerland—-Max Kniel (dealer in 
pearls and precious stones), 2 Pelikanstrasse, 
Zurich, wishes to establish business connec- 
tions with American firms in the jewelry 
trade. Scheduled to arrive April 11, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c o American Express Co., Foreign 
Patrons Mail Section, 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 


(manufac. 


Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Denver 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Licensing Opportunities 


16. Belgium—S. A. Siemens, 116, Chaussée 
de Charleroi, Brussels, states that it owns 4 
very well-equipped workshop in Forest-Brus- 
which enables it to execute orders ac- 
cording to customer's specifications. Firm is 
interested in manufacturing for United 
States firms the following 


sels 


1. Stamping and cutting of sheet metal 
for the manufacture of various parts. 

2. Manufacturing of light framework 
and folding of metal for the manu- 
facture of cells and switch- 
boards 

3. Manufacturing of tools necessary for 
the stamping, cutting, and folding of sheet 
metal used for the works mentioned above. 

4. Winding of electric machines and ap- 
paratus of all kinds, which are made of 
new material or in course of repair. 


sheet 
doors 


( losets 
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5. Diverse works on current machine 
tools such as: large and medium lathe, 
automatic screw-cutting machine small 
model, milling cutters, shaping machines, 


a All works for electric, hard soldering 
and autogenous weldings. 
7, Assembling and fitting up of parts in 
order to make complete apparatus. 
g. Testing board for finished material. 
(NoTE.—S. A. Siemens is at present under 
sequester by Belgian Government.) 


17. Denmark—A/S for Kontor Kemi 
(manufacturer with own sales organization), 
Tomsgaardsvej 17-19, Copenhagen NV, is in- 
terested in contacting a United States manu- 
facturer of highest-quality fountain pens in 
order to arrange for the production of pens 
in Denmark on a license basis. Firm states 
it is in a position to undertake the produc- 
tion in its own factories; it already has a 
modern plastics department. Firm states 
that this appears to be the only way of 
marketing an American fountain pen in Den- 
mark, as the acute shortage of dollar ex- 
change makes direct importation of these 
articles impossible at the moment. 

18. Netherlands—-G, A. van der Graaf, 252 
Prinses Mariannelaan, Voorburg, has devel- 
oped the patented Doby Stoker, reported to 
bea very efficient stoker for hard-fuel heating 
installations. He is interested in contacting 
a United States firm that would be interested 
in purchasing the manufacturing and U. S. 
selling rights for the Doby Stoker. Mr. van 
der Graaf states that he has been manu- 
facturing Doby Stokers in the Netherlands 
for over 20 years. The stokers are reported 
to have a capacity of 220 to 2,200 pounds of 
fuel per hour. Their efficient operation 1s 
reported to result in a complete absence of 
smoke. Further information and literature 
may be obtained on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


19. Belgium—Jacques De Stoop (exporter), 
9, Rue Conscience, Courtrai, desires to export 
scutched and hackled flaz. 

20. Belgium—S. A. Manta (manufacturer, 
exporter), Waasmunster, desires to export 
and seeks agents for cotton household cloths 
such as dish cloths, dust and kitchen cloths. 

21. Belgium—Marcel Vermeire (manufac- 
turer), 42 Rue de la Chapelle, Hamme s5/ 
Durme, has available for export 1,000 to 1,500 
tons of manila and sisal ropes, sisal wrapping 
twines, manila trawl twine, and fishing nets. 
Specifications: sisal ropes and twines—all 
sizes, made of pure unoiled East African sisal; 


manila rope—all sizes, all grades of manila 
fiber. 

22. England—Alpha Publishing Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), St. James Works, St. James 


Road, Croydon, Surrey, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for all kinds of greeting cards. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. England—Edward Bowman & Son, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Gamage Building, Holborn, 
London, E. C. 1, wishes to export best-quality 
decorated crystal glassware, applied vitreous 
enamel decorations. Exclusive designs in 
handpainted enamel applied to Stourbridge- 
made British crystal. Firm states it would 
like to place the sole sale in the hands of an 
exclusive specialty retail house that would 
be satisfied with a $5,000 annual turn-over. 
Each piece is artist-painted (no mechanical 
devices such as transfers are used), and in 
consequence the work is slow and the turn- 
out small. Firm issues no catalogs, but 
would be pleased to send sample pieces to any 
firm genuinely interested. 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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24. England—C. B. & W. T. W. Chapple 
(manufacturer), St. Andrews, High Pitfold, 
Hindhead, Surrey, desires to export first-class 
handmade art jewelry such as earrings and 
brooch sets, in gross lots (£72 per gross). 

25. England—H. A. Farmer & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), The Bittoms, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey, wishes to export and seeks 
agents for the “Tuckaway” ironing cabinet 
which contains ironing arm and sleeve board 
and storage space (30’’ x 13’’ x 13’’); kitchen 
scales; picnic tables; cycle bells and cycle 
carriers; also hand-operated stacking ma- 
chines to lift loads up to 1 ton to a height of 
5 feet. Illustrated literature and price lists 
are available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Interested 
firms should specify commodities desired in 
correspondence addressed to the Department. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. England—W. Graham-Rogers (manu- 
facturers’ agent), ‘“Roselawn”, Burghfield, 
Reading, Berks., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for best-quality church furnishings 
(damask, silk, and fine linen), silverware and 
statuary. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. England—Jemerton Ltd. (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 214 Piccadilly, London, W. 1., 
desires to export and seeks agent for ladies’ 
handbags of plastic and leather. One set of 
photographs and price list is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. England—Lordship Textiles Limited 
(export merchants), 71 Margaret Street, Ox- 
ford Circus, London, W. 1., offers to export 
and seeks agent for high- and medium-grade 
woolen and worsted suitings in cut lengths. 
Pattern cards and price lists obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

29. England—Marshall & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 15 Monmouth Street, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W. C. 2., offers to export and 
seeks agent for highest-grade leather goods 
such as wallets, billfolds, jewel cases, cigar 
and cigarette cases, and other small leather 
goods. Illustrations and price lists available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prepa- 
ration. 

30. England—R. A. Rooney & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Higham Hill Road, London, 


E. 17., desires to export first-class toilet 
brushes. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


31. England—Sheer Metalcraft (manufac- 
turer), Weybridge Trading Estate, Addlestone 
Road, Weybridge, Surrey, has available for 
export large quantities of bathroom scales, 
plastic kitchen scales, and icing sets. Sales 
literature and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

32. England—Bernard Szeps (manufac- 
turer), 40a Boundary Road, London, N. W. 8., 
wishes to export and seeks agent for electric 
lamp bases, altar sticks, urns, and vases. One 
set of photographs is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prepa- 
ration. 


33. England—F. J. Tytherleigh & Co., Ltd. 
(export merchants), 3 New Burlington Place, 
Regent Street, London, W. 1., wishes to ex- 
port all qualities and types of cotton, rayon, 
woolen piece goods, and mixtures. Foreign 
firm will furnish sample cuttings to inter- 
ested importers. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

34. England—John Wallis, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), Riverdale Bakeries, Engate Street, 
Lewisham, London, S. E. 13., wishes to export 
and seeks agent for top-quality “Dundee’”- 
type fruit cakes, 142 pounds each. 

World Trade Directory Report under prepa- 
ration. 

35. France—Etablissements E. Defachelles 
(export and commission merchant), 51 Rue 
du Temple, Calais, Pas-de-Calais, wishes to 
export unlimited quantities of machine- 
made laces in cotton, silk, or combined silk 
and cotton. Firm offers Valenciennes for 
lingerie, Chantilly and all laces made in 
Calais or Caudry, France. Also, firm desires 
to act as purchasing agent for United States 
importers of laces. 

36. France—Etablissements Garnier-Thie- 
baut (manufacturers), Gerardmer, Vosges, 
wishes to export embroidered sheets, pillow- 
cases, tablecloths, and napkin sets. Samples 
and price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Direct 
sales preferred, but firm will consider dis- 
trict agencies. 

37. France—André Lapotre (exporter and 
commission merchant), 2 Rue du Vauxhall, 
Calais, Pas-de-Calais, offers to export nets 
and laces (cotton, rayon, or silk), such as 
machine-made Valenciennes lace, galloons 
and braids, Chantilly flounces and braids, 
and plain nets. Firm wishes to act as pur- 
chasing agent in France for United States 
importers of machine-made laces and nets. 

38. France—Société Cooperative Agricole & 
Viticole des Deux-Charentes (S. C. A. V. C.) 
(producers, distillers, and wholesalers) , Route 
d’Archiac, a Jonzac, Charente-Maritime, 
wishes to export “Pineau des Charentes,” a 
fortified wine obtained by mixing “must” 
(the pressed juice of grapes grown in the 
Cognac region) to a certain quantity of Cog- 
nac brandy. Alcoholic strength of “Pineau” 
varies from 18 to 22 degrees Beaumé. Firm 
prefers to sell direct to U. S. importers, but 
will consider appointing a representative. 

39. Germany—Werner H. Alexander, Deich- 
strasse 19, Hamburg 11, offers to export 
surgical and optical instruments. 

40. Germany—H. C. Brandt (importer, ex- 
porter), Steinriedendamm 15, (20b) Braun- 
schweig-Querum, offers to export cutlery; 
tools; hardware; clocks; bicycles, parts and 
accessories; optical goods; Christmas-tree 
ornaments; toys; textiles; chinaware and 
glassware. 

41. Germany—Export Commission for Iron 
Sheet-Metal, and Metal Goods, Neustrasse 
3, (22a), Velbert (Rheinland), offers to ex- 
port Solingen cutlery, tools, metal notions 
locks and fittings, bicycle parts, all types of 
sheet-metal goods, tin containers, musical 
instruments, novelties and toys. 

42. Germany—Rudolf Hermann & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter), K6nigstrasse 14-16, Streits- 
hofe, Hamburg 36, offers to export clocks 
and watches, cigarette cases and holders, 
jewelers’ items, ornaments, and lead pencils. 

43. Germany—Horst Kénig, Baldurstrasse 
7/11, Miinchen 19, wishes to export and seeks 
representative for combination locks and 
padlocks including a lock with a long bow 
for bicycles and motorcycles. 

44. Germany—Lecinwerk Dr. Ernst Laves 
(chemical-pharmaceutical factory), 1 Sut- 
torferstr., Hannover; 1 Suttorferstr., Neu- 
stadt/Rbge., wishes to export therapeutic 
remedies. 
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45. Italy—D. E. L. F. F. di Margherita Cam- 


polmi (manufacturer), 9 Via Montebello, 
Florence, wishes to export ladies’ hand-made 
embroidered lingerie, children’s clothing, 
and linens. 

46. Italy—-Motta & Vitali (export merchant 
for Daturi & Motta), 23 Via Cavour, Turin, 
wishes to export sulfur cherries, marrons 
glacé, sugar-coated almonds, and panettone 
(fruit cake). 

47. Italy—Odoardo Mecatti & Co. (manu- 
facturer), 18 Via Cavour, Florence, wishes to 
export hand-embroidered silk lingerie and 
table linen. 

48. Italy—Pietro di Ferruccio Rossi (man- 
ufacturer), 82 (R) Via Ponte alle Mosse, 
Florence, offers to export metal handicrajt 
articles such as statuettes, souvenir spoons 
and tableware, picture frames, ashtrays and 
book ends. The articles are made of anti- 
mony alloys, common metals and imitation 
bronze, silver, and gold. 

49. Italy—Silvio Luti & Figlio (manufac- 
turer), 28-32 (R) Via del Parione, Florence, 
offers to export Florentine-style leather 
goods and leather luggage. Leather goods 
include handbags, portfolios, cigarette cases, 
compacts, wallets, picture frames, and book 
covers. 

50. Italy—Sorini & Migliavacca (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Viale Espinasse, 152, 
Milan, wishes to export first-quality paint 
brushes for artists. Size: 20 to 30 cm. 
wooden handle, in ox, squirrel, or marten 
hair and hog bristle. Foreign firm is seeking 
an agent, but in the meantime would like 
to deal with direct purchasers. 

51. Jaran—East West Trading Co. Ltd., 
No. 8 2-chome, Nihonbashi Edobashi, Chuo- 
ku Tokyo, offers to export rayon and cotton 
piece goods, hosiery, socks, gloves, enameled 


ware, rugs and mattings, and general mer-, 


chandise. 

62. Japan—Hirata Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers, manufacturers), 108 Mo- 
tomachi-Dori 6-chome, Kobe, offers to export 
plywood, home sewing machines and parts, 
mats, and mattings. 

53. Japan—The Nippon Bussan Kaisha, 
Ltd., 7, 3-chome, Shimoyamate-Dori, Ijuta- 
ku, Kobe, desires to export cotton rugs, wool 
hooked rugs, toys, rubber goods and general 
merchandise. 

54. Japan—Omiya Kogyo Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s representative), 38 Minami-Kyu- 
taro-Machi, Nichome, Higashi-ku, Osaka, 
offers to export paints, lacquers and pig- 
ments; porcelain and earthenware; artificial 
pearls; toys; celluloid articles; pencils; and 
wire netting. 

55. Japan—O’Tone Trading Co. Ltd., 31, 
l-chome Kanda Jimbocho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export teztiles such as 
habutae, satins, crepe de chine, flat crepes, 
taffeta, silk serge, georgette, voile, shioze, 
brocades, novelty and fancy weaves, fuji silk; 
also rayon and cotton damask tablecloths, 
silk scarfs and rayon mufflers. 

56. Japan—Sanyo Kogyo Ltd. (manufac- 
turer’s representative, exporter, importer), 
21, Shinmei-Cho Kita-ku, Osaka, desires to 
export brass and tron wire nettings, fishing 
hooks, sewing machine needles, artificial 
pearl jewelry, small glass ornaments and 
charms, buttons, bamboo ware, Celluloid 
goods, rayon ribbons, elastic braids and 
tapes, and cotton tapes. 

57. Japan—Sawa Trading Co., Ltd. (export- 
ers and importers), No. 38, 4-chome, Shin- 
bashi, Minatoku, Tokyo, desires to export 
porcelain ware, tiles, novelties, glassware, 
cameras, food products, mono sodium gluta- 
mate, dyes, chemicals, bamboo products, 
rubber goods, canvas shoes, textiles and silk 
goods, toys, bicycles and tricycles and parts 
and accessories, and general merchandise. 

58. Japan—Toho Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 
(Eastern Trading Co. Ltd.), No. 1, 4-chome 
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Kojimachi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, states that it 
is in a position to export 2,000 tons of 
graphite electrodes annually. 

59. Japan—Tokyo Nissan Auto Sales Co. 
Ltd. (Foreign Trade Section), No. 2, 1-chome, 
Gimza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to export 
binoculars, microscopes, cultured and imita- 
tion pearls, Christmas decoration bulbs, me- 
chanical and electrical toys, celluloid and 
rubber toys, camphor, menthol, and frozen 
fish. 

60. Netherlands—China Silk & Embroidery 
Co. (exporters), 681 Keizersgracht, Amster- 
dam-C., desires to export handmade walnut 
and burr walnut furniture in antique Old 
Dutch style. Catalogs and price lists are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

61. Netherlands—Meubel- & Houtwaren- 
fabriek Rijcke (manufacturer), 157 Binck- 
horstlaan, The Hague, offers to export high- 
est-quality walnut and mahogany tables 
(nests of three tables). Specifications: 
length, width, and height of each af the 
three tables, 24’’ x 16’’ x 21’’; 20’’ x 14’’ x 20’; 
= 12" = iT”. 

62. Netherlands—Nemes, Nederlandse Meu- 
bel Export Stichting (association of furni- 
ture manufacturers, export organization), 
696 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam C., desires to 
export furniture (wooden) especially for 
household use. Illustrated pamphlet is ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

63. Sweden—Ingenjorsfirma P. Florinus 
(sales agent), Vasteris, offers to export genu- 
ine Swedish rock crystal, hand cut and pol- 
ished for jewelry, and guaranteed free from 
defects. Firm states it can export about 200 
stones per month. Stones can be cut and 
shaped to buyer's specifications if desired. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

64. Sweden—Kahlman & Moller (manu- 
facturer), Inteckningsvagen 51, Stockholm, 
has available for export unlimited quantities 
of peat litter and mull. Goods can be in- 
spected in Sweden by Swedish Farmers Fed- 
eration (Svenska Lantmannens Riksforbund) 
inspector at shipper’s expense. Shipper will 
comply with any special desires with regard 
to packing. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

65. Sweden—Tage Ram (manufacturer, ex- 
port agent, wholesaler), Pitei, has available 
for export unlimited quantities of Lapland 
handicraft products such as Lapp knives with 
reindeer bone handle and sheath, bone nap- 
kin rings, and slippers of reindeer skin. Firm 
also seeks a representative in the United 
States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

66. Switzerland—Wickihalder & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), Theaterstrasse 10, 
Zurich, offers to export “Astoba” universal 
machine tools. 


Export Opportunities 


67. Belgium—Epeda S. A. (manufacturer), 
81 rue Gustave Schildknecht, Brussels, seeks 
purchase quotations for the following ma- 
chinery and supplies for the manufacture of 
mattresses and springs: (a) machinery for 
the handling of steel wire for the making of 
springs; (b) machinery for the handling of 
stuffing, linters, kapok, wool, etc.; (C) ma- 
chinery for the finishing of mattresses, the 
making of cloth, padding and upholstering; 
(d) machinery for the manufacture of fur- 
niture springs and automobile cushions; (e) 
machinery for wire drawing. 

68. Denmark—Krusve & Co. (import 
agents), Kalvebod Brygge 4, Copenhagen V., 
seeks purchase quotations from United States 


suppliers of all types of grain, Oilcakes and 
oilcake meal. 

69. Germany—wWilfrid Behr (importer, ex. 
porter), Kettenhofweg 113, Frankfurt a 
Main, seeks purchase quotations for Oils and 
greases, tallow, lard and paraffin. 

70. Germany—M. L. Quade (manufac. 
turer), 24, Eichendorffstrasse, Hamburg. 
Schenefeld, desires purchase quotations for 
5,000 kilograms of lactose; 2,000 kilograms ot 
citric acid; 50 kilograms of vanillin: and 29 
kilograms of citrus oil. Firm wishes fair 
average qualities or better. 

71. Germany — West-Import Gesellschaft 
(importers), Albersloher Weg 100, Postfach 
327, (21a) Minster (Westf.) 1, wishes to con. 
tact United States exporters of foodstuffs, 

72. India—S. K. Chakravarti, Limited (jm. 
porter, manufacturer), 1/1B Mission Roy 
Calcutta, wishes to contact United States 
firms interested in designing, erecting ang 


operating for 3 years a complete plant for | 


manufacture of sanitary porcelain articles 
including toilet bowls and tanks, wash 
basins, and other articles. Desired capacity 
of plant is 24,000 articles per year. Amer. 
ican firm will be expected to train Indian 
personnel in operation during first three 
years. Foreign firm at present imports san- 
itary porcelain ware and manufactures cer. 
tain plumbing articles. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be. 
ing prepared. 

73. Italy—Agenzie Chimiche Riunite (im. 
porting distributor, manufacturer's agent) 
5, Via Giacomo Bove, Turin, seeks quota- 
tions for special chemical products for 
manufacturing soap, and special chemical 
degreasings for textile industries. Firm de- 
sires to contact producers of special sOaps 
for textile and related industries, and/or of 
chemicals for soap production. It would 
also consider an arrangement with American 
firms on’ patent license in this particular 
line. 


74. Italy—Romeo Canovai & Figli (whole- 


saler and processor), 9 Corso Italia, Florence, | 


seeks purchase quotations for used goose 
feathers and new colored chicken feathers 
75. Italy—FIGEA (importer, exporter), 45, 
Via San Secondo, Turin, seeks quotations for 
10 tons each month of synthetic resin or 
urea for glue for processing plywood, 
76. Japan—Hirata Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 


porters, importers, and manufacturers), 108 | 


Motomachi-Dori 6-chome, Kobe, seeks quo- 
tations for typewriters and factory sewing 
machines. Firm would appreciate receiving 
catalogs and price lists. 

77. Japan—Kansai Electric Industry Co 
Ltd. (importers, exporters, manufacturers), 


1-6, Kamifukusima Kita, Fukushimaku, 
Osaka, seeks quotations for tungsten and 
molybdenum wire, dumet, welds, metallic 


barium, diamond dies for drawing tungs- 
ten and molybdenum wires, electronic tubes, 
electric lamps and fluorescent tubes. 

78. Japan—Nihon Boeki Kaisha, Ltd 
(Japan Trading Co., Ltd.), (importers and 
exporters), 4 Ginza 6-chome, Chuoku, Tokyo, 
seeks quotations for heavy coking coal. 

79. Japan—Canyo Kogyo Ltd. (manufac- 
turer's representative, exporters, importers), 
21, Shinmei-Cho Kita-ku, Osaka, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for asbestos. 
appreciate receiving samples and price lists, 

80. Korea—Kang Pying Pil, 198 Euichung- 
buri, Yangjukun, Kyongkido, wishes to con- 
tact organ reed manufacturers. 

81. Netherlands—W. J. van Lindonk (im- 
porting distributor), Nieboerweg 252, The 
Hague, wishes to purchase vanillin, 100% out 
of clove oil, in crystals and powder. 

82. Turkey—Soymer Iplik ve Dukuma 
Fabrikalari Anonim Sirketi (manufacturer), 
Gaziantep, wishes purchase quotations for 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Argen tina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated March 28) 


The temporary suspension of transfers of 
funds and the granting of exchange permits 
for imports was lifted in March, but trans- 
fers were permitted only for extremely 
limited purposes and amounts. With the 
publication of two lists of commodities, the 
Central Bank indicated that import ex- 
change permits for the present would be 
granted only for the goods in the urgently 
needed lists Of these, chemical and 
medicinal products, fuels, and lubricants 
appeared to receive top priority with no 
restrictions as to the country from which 
they can be imported, while specified metals, 
lumber, paper, and a few other items may be 
imported only from neighboring or com- 
pensation agreement countries. The other 
list covers essential goods with less priority 
and will serve as the basis for revalidation 
of suspended permits and for future applica- 
tions for imports without use of exchange 
(i. e., goods purchased from funds held 
abroad or goods brought in as capital in- 
vestment) or to be covered as exchange 
becomes available 

These measures are designed to husband 
Argentina’s dollar exchange resources, and 
it was stated officially that a substantial 
proportion of all dollar exchange accruing 
from Argentine exports would be devoted 
to existing dollar obligations 

Argentina’s new 
force on March 16 


Constitution went into 
Its principal innovations 
are that natural sources of power, such as 
hydraulic or mineral, are the inalienable 
property of the nation and that public serv- 
ices must be owned and operated by the 


State instead of being framed out on 
concession 
British-Argentine trade negotiations are 


reported to have made little 

Business circles have 
over the economic situation, especially the 
mounting inflation and the scarcities of 
goods due to lack of foreign exchange. The 
stock exchange continued its decline despite 
efforts by the Government Securities Com- 
mission to bolster the market. 

Rainfall was general throughout the 
country in late February and early March, 
improving the situation for pastures and 


progress 
manifested concern 


for planting autumn-sown crops. Corn 
harvesting has begun with disappointing 
yields from early plantings but with fair 


prospects for late-planted corn which suffered 
less from drought. Production is forecast 
currently near 5,000,000 metric tons. 

The National Economic Council recom- 
mended on March 16 that the Government 
fix the official buying price of 1948-49 corn 
at 15.50 pesos per 100 kilograms, basis Buenos 
Aires, bagged on track. This is 1.50 pesos 
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above last year’s price, 
protesting that costs for bags, transporta- 
tion, et cetera, have risen so much that on- 
farm receipts will be little if any higher. 
Markets for all agricultural commodities 
have been dull and are expected to remain 
so until termination of the Anglo-Argentine 
negotiations. Exporters of carpet wool still 
are holding for prices higher than offered 
by buyers in the United States. Sales of 
quebracho extract are negligible, notwith- 
standing the grant of preferential exchange 
at 398.01, effective February 25. Meat pro- 
duction at frigorificos continues at a reduced 
level because of labor difficulties and heavy 
diversion of cattle to meet local demands. 


but producers are 


Austria 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 
(Dated March 15) 


During February, the Austrian Govern- 
ment was concerned largely with budge- 
tary problems. Unofficial information 
was published toward the end of Febru- 
ary that the Government had tentatively 
revised its extraordinary budget for 1949 
from 1,440,000,000 to 800,000,000 schil- 
lings, to conform to the probable level of 
ECA counterpart releases for that pur- 
pose. This development is in line with a 
general “go-slow” policy on reconstruc- 
tion, urged in many quarters in the inter- 
est of monetary stability and fiscal 
soundness and now apparently accepted 
in the Government. It is reported that 
the cuts in the originally proposed ex- 
penditures for reconstruction and invest- 
ment will be the most drastic with respect 
to damaged and destroyed Government 
buildings; railroads, posts, and tele- 
graphs; and the reequipment of the po- 
lice and gendarmerie. 

Another problem facing the Govern- 
ment is the payment of Soviet, British, 
and French occupation costs for 1948. 
(Under an agreement of July 1947, Aus- 
tria is reimbursed for American occu- 
pation costs at the rate of 10 schillings 
to US$1.) The Austrian Government re- 
cently found that it could meet occupa- 
tion costs only by the inflationary means 
of borrowing from the National Bank. It 
is recognized that continuation of this 
course would seriously threaten Austria’s 
economic recovery. The Government 
has therefore proposed legislation to meet 





the costs through special additional tax- 
ation. This proposal, presented to the 
National Council of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment on February 23, has raised strong 
protests by labor and the Socialists, who 
maintain that an undue share of the 
proposed taxation would fall on people 
in the lower-income brackets, especially 
workers. Business interests protest that 
Austrian trade and commerce are in no 
position to assume further tax burdens; 
they urge that the necessary funds be 
obtained from savings in Government 
expenditures. 

Other financial problems still under 
study for legislative consideration, on 
which action may soon be expected, are 
control of credit, general reform of the 
tax system, means of stimulating capital 
formation, and readjustment of the wage 
and price structure to compensate for the 
abandonment of agricultural and coal 
price supports. 

Notwithstanding financial difficulties, 
there were indications during February 
that Austria is progressing toward recov- 
ery. The drop in black-market prices 
continued through the month, according 
to recently released _ statistics, and 
black-market food prices reached their 
lowest point since the war. Other in- 
dexes for free-market prices, such as 
auction sales and gold prices, also de- 
clined. The cost-of-living index of the 
Institute of Economic Research dropped 
from 369.6 (January 1949) to 366.5 (Feb- 
ruary 1949), although the wholesale 
price index rose slightly, from 354 to 355 
(March 1938=100). 

The Austrian Rationing Commission 
proposed in the latter part of February 
that rationing of several important 
commodities be lifted, including tile, 
cement, roofing paper, iron and steel 
(except scrap), textiles, children’s foot- 
wear, gymnasium shoes, and certain 
chemicals. It was also decided that 
clothes rationing should be discontinued 
beginning in March and that there 
should be a relaxation of restrictions on 
glass, aluminum, hides, and soap. 

The Austrian Food Minister held out 
hope early in March for further relaxa- 
tion this year in food rationing. He 
revealed that consumers have not been 
purchasing their full rations of certain 
foods such as peas, beans, and oats. 
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A change in the delivery system for 
“over-quota” eggs was announced on 
March 4. Over-quota eggs are no longer 
subject to delivery through collection 
centers; producers are permitted to sell 
them at free prices. The Government 
has thus approved for the first time 
establishment of a gray (or second) 
market for an essential food item for 
which a delivery quota exists and which 
is still subject to rationing and price 
controls. The retail price of over-quota 
eggs in Vienna dropped from 1.40 schil- 
lings on March 4 to 1.12 on March 11, 
as compared with 0.68 schilling for ra- 
tioned eggs. It is predicted that there 
will be a further decrease in the price 
differentials between rationed and un- 
rationed eggs. Some doubt has been 
expressed, however, in unofficial quarters, 
that the annual farm quota of 120,000,000 
eggs will be met. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


DEADLINE EXTENDED FOR CLAIMS UNDER 
THIRD RESTITUTION Law 


An extension of the deadline for filing 
claims under the Third Restitution Law 
was granted by an ordinance of Decem- 
ber 1, 1948, of the Austrian Ministry of 
Property Protection and Economic Plan- 
ning, published in the Bundesgesetzblatt 
of January 8. The new deadline is June 
30, 1949, replacing the previous one of 
December 30, 1948. 

[Information regarding Austrian Res- 
titution Laws and the procedure for fil- 
ing claims thereunder was given in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 8, 
1948, p. 8.] 


Belgium 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BRUSSELS 
(Dated March 14) 


The greatest concern in Belgium dur- 
ing February, as in the preceding month, 
was persistent unemployment and the 
need for governmental measures to alle- 
viate it. A gradual improvement, how- 
ever, was indicated in the reduced num- 
ber of persons completely or partially un- 
employed—from the daily average of 
254,000 during the period January 2-22 
to 245,000 between January 30 and Feb- 
ruary 26. It is generally concluded in 
Government circles that unemployment 
will continue to decline as the country’s 
building and public-works programs get 
under way this spring and as the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program is increasingly 
felt. 

The most s’ *nificant financial develop- 
ment in Februa:~ was the loan of $16,- 
000,000 by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
proceeds, although made to the Belgian 
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Secretary Sawyer To Open Canadian International Trade 
Fair at Toronto May 30 


The following press release was issued in Ottawa, Canada, April 12, 1949. 


Hon. Charles Sawyer, United States Secretary of Commerce, has accepted the invitation 
of the Government of Canada to open the 1949 Canadian International Trade Fair on 
May 30, Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce, has announced. 

“I welcome Mr. Sawyer’s acceptance as a gracious expression of the growing interest in 
the Trade Fair in both Government and business circles in the United States,” said Mr. 
Howe. “It is a significant recognition of the community of interest of our two countries 
in all matters that have for their purpose the strengthening of our trade relations with 
each other and the expansion of international trade at large. 

“In the preparations for this year’s Trade Fair, special efforts are being made to attract 
a greatly increased attendance of buyers, and of business visitors generally, from the 
United States. Our Exhibition Commission, in placing particular emphasis on that 
objective has had benefit of generous and helpful cooperation from the Department 
of Commerce at Washington and from its Field Offices throughout the United States.” 

Mr. Howe pointed out that prospects for the 1949 Trade Fair are most encouraging, 
Manufacturers from 32 nations will display their products this year compared with 27 
in 1948. 

Mr. Sawyer was United States Ambassador to Belgium and Minister to Luxembourg 
before becoming Secretary of Commerce. In accepting the invitation, he said: “I welcome 
the opportunity to take part in the ceremonies opening the second Canadian Internationa] 





Trade Fair. The display of goods from many parts of the world will undoubtedly attract 
visitors and businessmen from the United States. The Fair will make possible on-the- 
spot inspection of potential items for import, as well as provide a means of direct contact 
with their producers. It is my hope and belief that businessmen from many other 
countries, as well as the United States, will come to the Fair.” 





Government, will be used for the foreign- 
exchange cost of the Ferblatil Plant for 
steel sheets and tin plate and for a new 
blooming mill and a new central power 
plant in the Liege industrial area. About 
$12,000,000 of the loan is to be used for 
purchases within the United States; the 
remainder is for purchases in the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and other Western 
European countries. 

The industrial production index de- 
clined from 122.8 (1936-38=100) in Jan- 
uary to 119.1 in February, according 
to provisional figures of the Agence 
Economique et Financiére. Because of 
fewer working days in February, how- 
ever, there was actually very little 
change. There was no notable change 
in production rates of principal indus- 
tries. A sharp upturn in construction 
activities is expected when spring proj- 
ects begin. 

The crop outlook is good. Wheat sow- 
ings are 10 percent higher than in 1948 
and other grain plantings, 15 percent 
higher. Pastures are in good shape fol- 
lowing a very mild winter. There is some 
concern for the fruit crop; fruit trees 
were in bud at the end of February and 
were subject to damage by frost. 

During February, livestock marketings 
increased, and wholesale meat prices de- 
clined. Retail meat prices declined less; 
they are lower for some meats. Certain 
vegetable prices declined, also. The re- 
tail price index dropped from 395.2 in 
January to 388.1 (1936-38=—100). 

Foreign trade increased. Exports from 
Belgium-Luxembourg had a total value 
of 6,445,000,000 francs, compared with 
5,966,000,000 francs in January. Import 
figures, not yet available, are ®xpected to 





show a similar increase. During Febru- 
ary, additional trade agreements were 
concluded with Hungary and Austria; 
also, a new tariff agreement with reduced 
rates was concluded with Switzerland. 
The dollar deficit continues to be of 
marked concern; trade sources report 
that import licenses for various dollar 
consumer items, particularly clothing, 
became increasingly difficult to obtain, 

The gas and electric strike (Gazelco) 
was ended on February 1 by an agreement 
which provided that special premiums 
and bonuses would be incorporated in the 
basic wage and that special categories of 
skilled workers would receive a substan- 
tial increase over the minimum wage. 
Although the average take-home pay was 
raised only 1 or 2 percent, the average 
basic wage was increased from 12 to 15 
percent. 


Belei um- 
Luxembou re 
Exchange and Finance 


BANK-NOTE ACCOUNTS OF FOREIGNERS 


Effective March 8, 1949, the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Exchange Institute (BLEI) relaxed the 
regulations governing importation and utili- 
zation of Belgian and Luxembourg bank 
notes, states an airgram from the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Brussels. 

As a trial measure and until further no- 
tice, the BLEI has decided to authorize banks 
which have received its permission to open 
in the name of foreigners new foreign ac- 
counts in Belgian francs, to be labeled ‘‘For- 
eigner: Bank Note Account.” 

Such accounts may be credited by de- 
posit of bank notes (currency) denominated 
in Belgian or Luxembourg francs sent from 
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abroad to an approved Belgian or Luxem- 
pourg bank by one of its regular foreign cor- 
respondents (a bank or exchange agent). 

Such accounts may be used to make any 
and all payments to Belgian or Luxembourg 
nationals or residents, including payment 
for merchandise exports and the legal pur- 
chase of Belgium, Luxembourg, or Belgian 
Congo securities Securities thus acquired 
may be placed in unblocked “dossiers.’’ The 
accounts may be used for payments, not 
only on behalf of their beneficiaries, but also 
on behalf of any other foreigners without 
distinction as to their residence. Assets 
may be transferred between such accounts 
without distinction as to the nationality of 
the holders of the accounts. Any payments 
to foreigners visiting the Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic Union may be made by debiting 
Foreigner Bank Note Accounts 

The use of these accounts in payment for 
Belgian exports is limited to those covered 
by licenses or declaration-in-lieu-of-licenses 
dated on or after March 8, 1949. 

“Foreigners” under this regulation are 
persons physically resident abroad or having 
their principal residence abroad, or firms in- 
corporated abroad. 


FOREIGN RESIDENTS’ ACCOUNTS 


A further relaxation of exchange control 
is contained in a new regulation of the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Exchange Institute of March 14, 
1949, states a telegram from the U. S. Em- 
bassy at Brussels 

The new regulation, as of March 1, 1949, 
permits the transfer of holdings in foreign 
“A Capital” accounts by American and 
Swiss residents to “C”" accounts. “A Capi- 
tal” accounts consist of franc proceeds from 
the sale of securities or real estate and of 
Belgian and Luxembourg franc notes (cur- 
rency) imported prior to the recent regula- 
tion setting up “Foreign Bank Note Ac- 
counts.” (See preceding item.) The “A” 
accounts may be used only for the purchase 
of securities and real estate or, within limits, 
for the payment of tourist expenses, but 
“C” accounts may be used for the payment 
of any Belgian franc expenditure, not ex- 
cluding the payment for Belgian exports. 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated March 28) 


Labor disturbances in the important 
tin-mining center of Catavi were intensi- 
fied during March. Threats of ele- 
ments of the Mine Workers’ Federation 
(FSTMB) that they would take over the 
mine if their demands were not met and 
their other excesses led the Government 
to arrest major agitators, to limit per- 
mission to travel to Catavi to those di- 
rectly concerned with the mining work, 
and to place the area under army control. 
In the meantime, the Sindicato Libre of 
Catavi presented a petition, similar to 
that already presented by the FSTMB 
locals, for wage increases and other con- 
cessions. The Ministry of Labor at- 
tempted to hold arbitration proceedings 
on both petitions; but Patino Mines, 
maintaining that it cannot logically ne- 
gotiate with two entities requesting the 
same concessions for the same workers 
and that the Sindicato Libre represents 
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the greater proportion of the workers, 
accredited a representative only to the 
panel negotiating with the Sindicato 
Libre. Despite this technical impasse 
the strong Government action offers 
hope for a peaceful settlement. 

Demands of bank employees in La Paz 
and of various railroad workers were 
settled in March by granting wage raises 
and certain social benefits, and those of 
employees of the Credito Hipotecario 
(Mortgage Bank) in Cochabamba were 
being arbitrated. Commercial and mu- 
nicipal employees and theater workers in 
La Paz presented wage petitions in 
March. 

The Government authorized general 
freight-rate increases amounting to ap- 
proximately 35 percent, to cover salary 
increases granted to railway workers, and 
these concessions apparently have 
touched off a general demand for a new 
round of price and wage rises. 

A number of factors contribute to an 
unfavorable outlook for mining. They 
include the Catavi labor situation, the 
increase in freight rates, falling lead and 
zinc quotations in the United States, the 
apparent uncertainty of the tinplate 
market, and the Bolivian Government’s 
tendency to consider that minerals can 
bear ever-increasing taxes. Production 
is declining. 

At the end of the first quarter Bolivia 
was still without a national budget for 
1949. The foreign-exchange budget was 
approved early in 1949, but commercial 
firms have not yet been granted their 
1949 allotments and in most cases are op- 
erating on the basis of their 1948 allot- 
ments. So far this year the issuance of 
foreign exchange to meet commitments 
both for items of prime necessity and for 
semiluxury goods has been current. 
Merchants report no significant changes 
in business during the first quarter of 
1949, as compared with the last quarter 
of 1948. 

The Sucre extension of the Camiri- 
Sucre-Cochabamba pipeline was com- 
pleted in March. The entire line and 
the 1,000 barrel-per-day Sucre refinery 
is expected to be finished in May. 

Negotiations continue in Washington 
for an additional Export-Import Bank 
loan to finance the completion of the Co- 
chabamba-Santa Cruz highway. In Bo- 
livia objections of mining interests to a 
tax of one cent per pound of fine tin ex- 
ported, intended to provide partial fi- 
nancial support for the loan, were met by 
a modification of the original tax decree 
to provide for collection of the tax in bo- 
livianos instead of dollars. 

The construction, under Argentine 
loans, of the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz and 
Boyuibe-Tarabuco railroads and the Ta- 
rija-Oran highway is being delayed by 
problems resulting from the depreciation 
in and the relative inconvertibility of the 
Argentine peso. 


Freight deliveries from Arica are still 
slow, the port being jammed with Bo- 
livian merchandise. The Bolivian Gov- 
ernment has accepted a bid for the sup- 
ply of 30 new boxcars and 30 new flatcars 
to its section of the Arica-La Paz rail- 
road, and delivery should be made within 
6 to 9 months, but local authorities con- 
sider that the congestion difficulties lie 
principally in the inadequacy of the 
equipment of the Chilean section of the 
line. 

The report of the important Special 
Civil Aeronautics Commission has been 
completed, and although its text has not 
been published, newspaper stories indi- 
cate that its principal recommendations 
will be (1) that the Military Air Trans- 
port Squadron (ETA) planes be taken 
away from the Army and either given to 
the national commercial line, Lloyd Aereo 
Boliviano, or used to form a separate 
commercial company; and (2) that a 
governmental airport corporation be 
formed to take over gradually operation 
and maintenance of the country’s com- 
mercial fields. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated March 25) 


In Colombia during 1948 there was 
an unfavorable balance of payments of 
$32,000,000 resulting from the issuance 
of exchange authorizations totaling 
$316,000,000 against dollar exchange re- 
ceipts of $284,000,000. Despite efforts to 
overcome this trend, it has continued in 
1949. The Office of Exchange Control 
revealed that by mid-March Colombia 
had accumulated an unfavorable balance 
in excess of $20,000,000 since the first 
of January. An even more rigorous 
policy of import curtailment is expected 
as a result. 

The cost of living in Bogota continues 
to rise. In February, the cost-of-living 
index for the middle-class family stood 
at 252.2 compared with 251.3 in January 
(July 1940100). The index for the low- 
income family in Bogota jumped from 
299.2 to 301.9 in the same period (Febru- 
ary 1937100). Increases have been 
general on all items on which the cost- 
of-living index is based, although food, 
beverage, and tobacco prices seem to 
have risen more than the others. 

The index of the cost of 20 leading 
construction materials in the Bogota 
area rose to 136.3 in January, a new high 
(1945=100). There are some indica- 
tions, however, of a slackening in the vol- 
ume of wholesale and retail trade, with 
a softening of wholesale prices in some 
lines, notably foodstuffs and imported 
textiles. 
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February coffee exports totaled 378,742 
bags, down 14 percent from January. 
The low figure is said to be due to the 
short month, the low prices offered in the 
United States during the latter part of 
December when the coffee was sold, and 
the general shortage at this time of the 
year. 

A decree was signed on March 7 by the 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum which 
modifies the procedure for contracting 
concession applications in Colombia. 
The terms of the new decree provide that 
an applicant must sign a contract with 
the Government for exploitation of an 
accepted application within 90 days fol- 
lowing the date of its acceptance by the 
Government, or relinquish his claim to 
the next applicant in turn. If no other 
applicant is in line for the concession, the 
Ministry will advertise that the territory 
is available to other interested parties. 

Agitation for action to improve the 
condition of the Magdalena River sub- 
sided as heavy rains brought the water 
level to virtually normal. River craft 
have begun to clear out the cargo back- 
logs in the north-coast ports, which had 
reached 20,000 tons at Barranquilla and 
7,000 tons at Cartagena. The cargo sit- 
uation at Buenaventura has become 
steadily more serious. By mid-March, 
the cargo backlog there had reached 
30,000 tons. Additional railway equip- 
ment, promised by the National Railways 
to alleviate the congestion, failed to ar- 
rive in sufficient quantity to help the 
situation. Dock workers in Buenaven- 
tura are reported disgruntled over pro- 
tracted delays in payment of their 
salaries, and a protest strike is viewed as 
likely if the delays are not overcome soon. 
" Quarantine measures against foot- 
and-mouth disease on the Bogota sa- 
bana, in effect since February 12, were 
lifted on March 21, after it was deter- 
mined that no further danger of infec- 
tion existed. An export quota of 140,000 

cattle hides was established for the first 
half of 1949. Ten percent of this quota 
is reserved for new exporters. 

Decree No. 206, published February 23, 
1949, requires that the domestic produc- 
tion of certain raw materials be con- 
sumed by Colombian industry, at prices 
fixed by the Government, before such raw 
materials may be imported. Among the 
items listed are castor oil, alcohol, cotton, 
starches, sugar, sulfur, crude or semi- 
processed rubber, tanning extracts, latex, 
rubber heels and soles, tobacco, and 
vinegar. 

Moderate rainfall in the Bogota area 
has maintained the water level in the 
city reservoir, thereby assuring that 
small quantities of strictly rationed 
water will be available for at least 2 or 3 
weeks. The advent of the rainy season 
is expected soon and awaited with 
greater than usual anticipation. 
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Exchange and Finance 


IMPORT PERMITS Must SpEcIFY UNITS 


The Colombian Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports and Exports has instructed 
the Colombian consulates abroad that they 
are to refrain from legalizing shipping docu- 
ments unless the accompanying import per- 
mit, if issued after February 1, 1949, specifies 
the number of units and the specific name of 
the merchandise which is to be imported, 
States a report from the U. S. Embassy at 
Bogota. 

This regulation was contained in article 4 
of Presidential decree No. 194 of January 29, 
1949, but apparently it was not made effective 
until March 7, when the Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports and Exports issued its 
circular 538. As a result of this regulation, 
trade sources indicate that many import per- 
mits have been declared invalid, as they do 
not contain the necessary information. 

Even when licenses have been issued on 
February 1 and before, the consulates have 
been instructed to insist that the exporter 
present “authentic invoices to prove the real 
value of the merchandise.” 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS FOR CONDUCTING BARTER 
TRANSACTIONS ESTABLISHED 


Basic conditions for exports on a barter 
and exchange basis have been established 
by a decree of the Ecuadoran Monetary 
Board, dated November 23, 1948, and pub- 
lished in the Registro Oficial of January 
28, 1949, according to a recent despatch from 
the American Embassy in Quito. 

Exports on a barter and exchange basis 
will be authorized only when they conform 
to the following conditions: 

(a) That the products or articles are for 
export to countries whose exchange is not 
freely convertible in the international market 
when and if it is not possible to obtain pay- 
ment from the said countries in freely con- 
vertible exchange; 

(b) That there is in Ecuador a surplus of 
the specified articles or products sufficient to 
meet the demand; 

(c) That the prices which will be paid 
for the specified articles or products are not 
less than those paid by countries with freely 
convertible exchange; and 

(d) That such operations are essential to 
maintain activity of sources of production 

The Monetary Board, under instructions 
of the Director General of the Exchange De- 
partment and in accordance with informa- 
tion from that department, will determine 
every 3 months or when deemed convenient, 
the articles whose exportation will be per- 
mitted under the decree. The following 
articles have been authorized for export 
at this time in exchange for the following 
proportionate imports: 

Ivory nuts, specified coffees, rubber, ivory- 
nut buttons, balsa wood, and pharmaceutical 
products—70 percent for the importation of 
goods on the Multiple Exchange Lists A 
and B and 30 percent for List C items; 
sponges and resin glue—100 percent for List 
C imports; cinchona bark—50 percent for 
Lists A and B, 50 percent for List C; all hard- 
woods—100 percent for Lists A and B (how- 
ever, the Exchange Commission may allot 
30 percent against List C). 

For such transactions, exports and corre- 
sponding imports are to be completed within 
180 days from the date of authorization. If 
a greater length of time is necessary for 


business or other justified reasons, the Di- 
rector of the Exchange Department wil) be 
authorized to approve an extension UP to 99 
days. The c. i. f. value of barter and ex- 
change imports may not exceed the f, o, b. 
value of the respective exports. The Centra] 
Bank may not approve exchange for the pay- 
ment of freight, insurance, consular fees 
commissions, and other charges for either 
imports or exports. 

Furthermore, in order to export on a bay. 
ter and exchange basis, the exporter must be 
an active member of an Ecuadoran Chamber 
of Commerce and must present a petition to 
the Exchange Department of the appro. 
priate jurisdiction indicating (a) the type, 
quality, volume, and f. o. b. status of the 
article which he desires to export, (b) coun. 
try of destination, (c) name of the buyer 
firm, accompanied by documents proving 
execution of the contract and the conditions 
obtaining, (d) description of the merchan. 
dise that will be imported in exchange, with 
the respective f. o. b. and c. 1. f. values, (e) 
which of the transactions—import or ex. 
port—will be executed first, (/) country 
of origin of the merchandise to be tm. 
ported, and (g) an additional guaranty that 
the interested party could present, should 
the Central Bank demand it. 

It is expressly stated that barter and ex. 
change operations with countries with whom 
Ecuador has trade agreements of an inter. 
national nature will be exempt from the re. 
quirement established by the present regu- 
lations insofar as such requirements are at 
variance with said agreements. 

It is understood that the main reason for 
the establishment of basic conditions for ex- 
port on a barter-exchange basis is to provide 
greater flexibility in the existing control sys- 
tem and thereby to enable the Government to 
take advantage of any situation that may 
develop in the future. It is expected that 
such a barter system will facilitate disposal 
of possible crop surpluses and reach new 
sources of desired imports. Meanwhile, the 
Ecuadoran Government has indicated that 
any transaction which makes possible the ob- 
taining of essentials from foreign suppliers 
without expending exchange holdings will be 
considered a positive contribution to the 
country’s economic well-being. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CLARIFICATION OF REGULATION REQUIRING 
UNITED STATES SHIPPER’S Export DEC- 
LARATION 


The Central Bank of Ecuador has advised 
that parcel-post shipments valued at less 
than $25, United States currency, are exempt 
from the regulation requiring presentation 
of an extra copy of the United States 
Shipper’s Export Declaration before clearance 
through the customs is permitted, states an 
airgram of March 12 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Quito. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has been requested by the Central Bank 
to call this matter to the attention of all 
Ecuadoran consular officers. The Bank has 
stated that it was the intention of the orig- 
inal regulation to establish this exception. 

In addition, two further exceptions to the 
original requirement have been made by the 
Bank in order to reduce the burden on parcel- 
post shippers, and are effective immediately: 

(1) For parcel-post shipments from $25 to 
$40 in value, no consular certification of the 
export declaration is required, the post- 
office certification only being necessary. 

(2) For parcel-post shipments requiring 
an export declaration (those having a value 
of more than $25, United States currency) 
and shipped from a place where there 1s no 
Ecuadoran consular officer, no consular cer- 
tification of the export declaration is re- 
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uired, the post-office certification only be- 
ing necessary. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 21, 1949, for announcement of original 
requirement. Holders of “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Ecuador” should add this informa- 
tion to the pertinent section on p. 3.] 
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AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 


(Dated March 14) 


In February business activity in Cairo and 
Alexandria, Egypt, was at a high level. Bank 
clearings in Cairo from January 1 to March 
5 amounted to £E44,000,000, as against 
££34,000,000 in the corresponding period of 
1948, and in Alexandria, £E45,000,000 as 
against £E41,000,000 
“Egypt's export and import trade was ac- 
celerated during the month. Preliminary 
figures established imports at £E15,571,000 
and exports at ££10,440,000, which indicates 
a fairly rapid rate of liquidation of Egypt's 
unblocked sterling account which stood at 
slightly over £E72,000,000 at the end of De- 
cember. 

Egypt's dollar working balance continued 
to be extremely inadequate. As a result, 
the organized issuance of import licenses 
on the basis of quotas for essential goods 
was not permitted. Agents for United 
States goods which have been considered 
essential are discouraged and fear that they 
may be forced to develop European con- 
tacts to protect their own interests; how- 
ever the import of United States luxury and 
other consumer continued, being 
financed by transferable sterling discount 
transactions for indirect import. 

Discussions continued with a number of 
nations looking toward bilateral arrange- 
ments for exchange of goods. A commercial 
and payments agreement was signed by 
Egypt and Hungary on February 26. (See 
FoREGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 4.) 

The Agricultural and Industrial Exposi- 
tion, originally planned for 1948, was opened 
on March 1, 1949. Built at a cost of £E1,000,- 
000, of which £E350,000 was contributed by 
the Royal Agricultural Society and various 
Government agencies and the remainder by 
exhibitors, the exposition was projected pri- 
marily as a local information tribute to 
Egypt’s recent economic progress 

The Egyptian Parliament gave final ap- 
proval to the progressive income tax law un- 
der which incomes of £E1,000 or over will be 
taxed on a sliding scale at the rate of 5 to 
50 percent. The Government estimates that 
revenues will be increased £E2,500,000 an- 
nually. The 1948-49 fiscal year ended Feb- 
ruary 28 without the 1949-50 budget being 
enacted. Provisions in the previous budget 
covering normal operating expenditures were 
decreed effective for the interim period 
Parliament approved an independent appro- 
priation of £E4,000,000 to cover Egypt's part 
in the development of Lake Victoria as a part 
of the over-all Nile water program for stor- 
age and electrification schemes in Uganda 
and at other headwater points on the Nile 

The Government made application for a 
loan from the International Bank to cover 
equipment for the reclamation of lands and 
irrigation projects in the Kena Province, 
which, if executed as originally planned, 
would result in bringing under cultivation 
some 250,000 feddans (1 feddan = 1.038 acres). 

Negotiations in Cairo between the Egyp- 
tian Government and the Suez Canal Co. re- 
sulted in an agreement, signed March 7, 1949, 
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Visa and Taxation Requirements for Representatives of United 
States Firms in Iraq 


Representatives of United States firms desiring to visit Iraq for any period of time 
should obtain an Iraqi entry visa on their passport. 
the Iraq Embassy, 2205 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., or the Iraq Con- 
sulate General, 36 Riverside Drive, New York 23, New York. 
they should report to the local police authorities within 15 days and obtain a residence 
permit which is renewable every year, 1 month before the expiration date. 

In normal times there was no difficulty for foreigners to obtain an Iraqi entry visa or 
Since May 15, 1948, this has become difficult, and Jewish people of 
all nationalities have been denied entry visas to lraq or even a transit visa across Iraq. 

Resident representatives of United States firms who are of Iraqi nationality are not 
Both alien and lraqi representatives, however, 
when opening new offices in the country, are required to notify the Income Tax Assessor 
in their place of residence of their name, place of business, and particulars about their 
Such registration should be effected within 3 months after their first setting 
up such trade, business, profession, or vocation. 

The following are subject to income tax and income surtax laws: 

Traveling representatives who are classed as “Persons resident in Iraq” or “Persons not 
resident in Iraq”; companies incorporated or registered under the laws in force in Iraq, 
and companies which though incorporated or registered outside Iraq carry on business 
or have an office or place of business in Iraq; “Body of persons” (any body, politic, 
corporate, or collegiate, and any company, fraternity, fellowship or society of persons 
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under which the Government will receive 7 
percent of the Canal’s annual receipts, with 
a guaranteed minimum of £E350,000 to re- 
place the fixed Government share of £E300,- 
000 in effect since 1936 and supplanting the 
original concession formula whereby the 
Government received 15 percent of the net 
profits. It is expected that the Government 
will receive an additional £E400,000 yearly 
on this basis. It was also agreed that all 
ships under 300 tons, which are engaged in 
Egyptian coastal trade exclusively, will be 
granted free transit rights. On the other 
hand, the Government agreed to a planned 
increase in Egyptian personnel of the com~ 
pany which would reach in 20 years the same 
proportion otherwise required within the 
next 2 years under the Egyptian Company 
Law. 

An armistice agreement was concluded be- 
tween Egypt and Israel at Rhodes on Feb- 
ruary 24, although apparently there was no 
immediate prospect of relaxation of military 
decree restrictions on shipping movements, 
censorship, or other steps affecting commer- 
cial relations which have been brought into 
effect since May 1948. 

An American oil company, in consequence 
of Government controls as embodied in draft 
exploration licenses and drilling leases, sus- 
pended all exploration activities in Egypt. 
The Egyptian Government, being extremely 
desirous of attracting foreign oil companies, 
is discussing the differences with the indus- 
try. 

The Egyptian State Railways awarded con- 
tracts for the supply of 18 locomotives to 
firms in the United Kingdom and 10 to 
French firms. The continued scarcity of 
dollars evidently prevented participation of 
American firms which had bid on these con- 
tracts. The railways put into effect further 
reductions of rates. 

The Anglo-Egyptian bilateral air-agree- 
ment negotiations have not yet resulted in 
agreement. As the result of protests, the 
Government's order to foreign air carriers 
using Almaza Airport to move operations 
to Farouk Airport has been postponed until 
further notice. 

The Sukharry gold mines, which have been 
shut down for some time, will resume op- 
erations in the near future under control 
of the Mines and Quarries Department of 
the Egyptian Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRODUCTION TAX INCREASED 
BY ONE-FOURTH 


The rates of the production tax which ap- 
plies to imports as well as to domestic sales 
in France have been increased from 10 per- 
cent, 4 percent, and 3.50 percent ad valorem 
to 12.50 percent, 5 percent, and 4.50 percent, 
respectively, by a decree of December 31, 
1948, published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel of January 1, 1949, effective on that 
date. 

All imports into France, not specifically 
exempted, are subject to the production tax 
at one or another of the above rates, on 
the basis of their duty- and tax-paid value. 
Payment of the tax may be suspended on the 
following categories of imports by manu- 
facturers or merchants in France who have 
taken the fiscal status of “producers” sub- 
ject to the tax in France: 

Raw materials or products entering in- 
tegrally or for a part of their elements into 
the composition of products or articles later 
liable to the tax at 12.50 percent or 5 percent 
ad valorem; materials or products (not in- 
cluding equipment) which, normally and 
without entering into the finished product, 
are destroyed or lose their specific qualities 
in the course of a single operation of manu- 
facture; and merchandise intended to be re- 
sold in the state of importation. 

Payment of the tax at 4 percent may not 
in any case be susupended at importation. 


AIR PARCEL-POST SERVICE INAUGURATED 


Effective March 1, 1949, air parcel-post 
service was inaugurated to France (including 
Monaco), subject to the general regulations 
on international parcel post (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 25, 1948), 
according to instructions of the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General published in the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of February 
24, 1949. 

The postage rates applicable to air parcels 
for France (including Monaco) will be $1.22 
for the first 4 ounces or fraction thereof and 
44 cents for each additional 4 ounces or frac- 
tion thereof. 
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IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION OF FUNDS 
BY TRAVELERS: STRICTER ENFORCEMENT 
OF REGULATIONS 


Travelers arriving in France from foreign 
countries may now bring into the franc area 
40,000 francs each, states a telegram of March 
28, 1949, from the U. S. Embassy, Paris. Per- 
missible imports of francs had been increased 
from 4,000 to 10,000 francs on February 17 
and to 20,000 francs on February 28. 

The amount of francs which may be ex- 
ported by travelers remains fixed at 4,000 
francs. 

Under a notice from the French Exchange 
Office, effective January 15, 1949, the French 
Exchange Control authorities have reverted 
to their former policy of strict and systematic 
control of all currency and exchange carried 
by travelers entering or leaving France, ac- 
cording to a report of January 29, 1949, from 
the U. S. Embassy, Paris. The procedure of 
annotation by the Customs on the traveler's 
passport of exchange carried, which was dis- 
continued in August 1948, has been resumed. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
28, 1949.) 

Present regulations based on an order of 
July 15, 1947, and French Exchange Office 
Notice No. 216, account being taken of ex- 
ceptions made and subsequent modifications, 
are as follows: 


I. IMPORTS 


A. French Francs.—The importation of 
French or French colonial bank notes is au- 
thorized up to 40,000 francs per traveler. 
This tolerance applies to all travelers re- 
gardiess of age; children, not bearing per- 
sonal passports, are permitted 1,000 francs, 
on condition that they are mentioned on 
the passport of the person accompanying 
them. 

The importation of other instruments of 
payment (checks, travelers checks, letters of 
credit, drafts, securities, etc.) is permitted 
without limitation. 

B. Foreign Currency.—The importation of 
foreign currencies is authorized under res- 
ervation of legislative provisions of the coun- 
tries of origin with which the French Gov- 
ernment has concluded bilateral agreements. 
Travelers having their habitual residence 
abroad are obliged to reexport such instru- 
ments of payment expressed in foreign cur- 
rency as they had previously imported and as 
they have not transferred to an intermedi- 
ary under the conditions prescribed by 
French legislation for such transfer. Travel- 
ers who have their principal residence in 
France are obliged to transfer to the French 
Exchange Office the foreign currencies held 
by them, if the transfer is provided for by 
the exchange regulations. Otherwise, foreign 
currencies must be deposited within 15 days 
with an intermediary duly authorized by the 
Minister of Finance. 

C. Substance in Gold.—The importation 
of gold in any form is prohibited except upon 
authorization issued by the Bank of France 
(General Cash Office, Trade in Gold), 37 Rue 
Radziwill, Paris. 

Jewels in course of use, such as rings, 
bracelets, pendants, and earrings, which pre- 
sent the character of family objects, within 
a weight limitation of 500 grams, do not re- 
quire a special authorization, when by their 
number, weight, and value such personal 
jewels appear to be suitable to the position 
of their holders. 

D. Transferable Securities.—Travelers may 
import transferable securities (securities or 
coupons) only through the medium of a 
bank qualified as approved intermediary, ex- 
cept under authorization issued by the 
French Exchange Office. 


II. Exports 


A. French Francs.—Exportation of French 
or colonial bank notes is permitted up to 
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4,000 francs per traveler. In the case of chil- 
dren not bearing personal passports, the 
benefit of the tolerance is limited to 1,000 
francs and may be granted only on condition 
that they be mentioned on the passport of 
the person accompanying them. 

Other instruments of payment (checks, 
travelers’ checks, letters of credit, drafts, se- 
curities, etc.) may be exported only upon 
authorization issued by the French Exchange 
Office. As an exception, ship credit issued 
by certain ocean shipping lines within the 
limit of 15,000 francs per traveler may be ex- 
ported without authorization of the Ex- 
change Office. Travelers habitually residing 
abroad may reexport such checks or letters 
of credit expressed in French currency as 
they have previously imported and have not 
cashed or have only partially cashed. 

B. Foreign Currencies.—The exportation of 
foreign currencies (bank notes or other in- 
struments of payment) is prohibited except 
on authorization issued by the French Ex- 
change Office or by a bank qualified as ap- 
proved intermediary. Travelers habitually 
residing abroad who have previously im- 
ported foreign currencies and have duly de- 
clared them must export them minus the 
sums duly ceded or left on deposit with an 
authorized intermediary. They may not ex- 
port a sum higher than the sum they im- 
ported, except upon authorization of the 
French Exchange Office. 

C. Substance in Gold.—The exportation of 
gold in any form is prohibited except upon 
authorization of the Bank of France. 

As concerns jewels in course of use, a tol- 
erance similar to that for importation is 
permitted at the time of leaving France. 

D. Transferable Securities.—Travelers may 
not export transferable securities (securities 
or coupons) except on authorization of the 
French Exchange Office. 


III. TRANSIT 

Travelers crossing French territory without 
sojourning therein may import instruments 
of payment under the conditions provided 
for in the foregoing section on “Imports.” 
They may, moreover, without authorization 
of the French Exchange Office, import securi- 
ties, titles, and substance in gold under the 
reservation that the exit of the identical 
securities, titles, or substance in gold be duly 
proved. The transit of French or colonial 
bank notes is prohibited except for sums 
admitted under the tolerance. 


Deap LINE EXTENDED FOR FRANC 
CONVERTIBILITY ON FREIGHT 


Franc payments for freight on goods ar- 
riving in metropolitan France aboard vessels 





leaving the last port of loading in the Uniteg 
States or Canada not later than Apri 15 
1949, will be convertible into foreign eg. 
change under the previous regulations, ao. 
cording to avis (notice) No. 385, published jp 
the Journal Officiel of March 31, 1949, The 
final date for the vessels’ departure had 
originally been established as March 31, by 
avis No. 380 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy 
of April 18, 1949). 


Israel 


Economic Conditions 


eel 
al 


ISRAEL’S FOUR-YEAR DEVELOPMENT anp 
ABSORPTION PLAN 


A 4-year development and absorption plan 
aimed at intensively developing the country 
on the basis of a planned economy and 
doubling the population through mass immj. 
gration was announced on March 10 by the 
Prime Minister, states the Israel Economic 
Bulletin. A broad, comprehensive program { 
was promulgated in which 21 major objec. 
tives were listed. Those of particular inter. { 
est to businessmen included irrigation of 
the valleys and Negev, encouragement of pri- 
vate capital, a systematic campaign against 
the high costs of living, and adoption of q 
tariff and foreign-trade policy aimed at the | 
encouragement and promotion of local ip. 
dustry and agriculture. A mimeographed 
copy of the outlines of the program, as pub- 
lished in the Israel Economic Bulletin, may 
be obtained from either the Middle East 
Branch, Areas Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISIONS IN IMPORT-TARIFF SCHEDULE 


The Mexican Government revised certain 
items in its import-tariff schedule, by a Pres- 
idential decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of February 26, 1949, and effective March 4. 
The duty rates on dogs and unspecified live 
animals were lowered, the essential-oil clas- } 
sification was subdivided, and new fractions 
were created to provide special customs treat- 
ment of specified commodities. The affected f 
commodities with abbreviated descriptions 
and new rates of duty, with former rates (if 
any) in parentheses, are as follows: \ 


) 
] ( lut i 
Tariff fraction Description Dutiable unit nani Ad valorem 
geen (percent- 
n pes Wwe 
—- } 
1.03.03... Dogs y ; Head ‘ 5.00 (5.00 1 (30), 
1.03.09__. Live animals, n. s do 0.50 (0.50 1 (30). 
2.41.14... Essential oils, natural or artificial, except of | Gross kilogram 2.00 15. 
fruits, n.s., in containers up to 10 kilograms each 
2.41.15 Same, from 10 to 50 kilograms do 1.00 10, } 
2.41.16 Same, from 50 to 100 kilograms do 0.50 5. : 
2.41.17 _. Same, more than 100 kilograms do 0.40 4. | 
2.52.04 Wood of rectangular cut up to 6 mm. each side, do 0.02 ] i 
treated for making looms. ' 
3.25.38 Bars and ingots of iron, rectangular, from 5 to 8 do 0.10 20. \ 
em. in width and 5 to 13 mm. in thickness 
(reportedly for manufacture of automobile 
springs). 
7.44.25 Plastics bags, with printing, for protection of do... 0.20... 5. 
milk products. 
7.72.11_. Sports footwear ‘ , BESS Deleted 
9.00.07 Hypodermic syringes of glass or of glass and | Legal kilogram 0.50 (1.00 1 (15). 
metal, weighing more than 150 grams, 


Fraction 2.31.51, which formerly read “Cork, 
tagua or vegetable ivory, rough or cleaned” 
was revised to read “Corozo, tagua or vege- 


table ivory, rough or cleaned,” with no change 
in duty, and turpentine was assigned the new 


tariff fraction 2.41.13, with no change in rate. 
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MoTION-PICTURE FILMs PLACED UNDER 
IMPORT PERMIT 


The Mexican Government added motion- 
picture films to the comprehensive list of 
commodities under Mexican import permit, 
by a resolution published in the Diario Oficial 
of February 3, 1949. The motion-picture 
films which now require Mexican import per- 
mits are those classified under fraction 
7.41.22, “Developed positive films for cine- 
matographs, not specified”; fraction 7.41.26, 
“Positive exposed motion-picture films, not 
specified, when measuring more than 20 milli- 
meters in width, with direct impression of 
sound or ‘photo-cell,’ in any language, even 
with music”; and fraction 7.41.30, ‘‘negative 
motion-picture films for cinematographs, of 
all types.” After an import permit has been 
obtained by the importer, films classified un- 
der fraction 7.41.26 may still be imported tem- 
porarily under bond for a period not to ex- 
ceed 30 days without payment of import du- 
ties. If the importation becomes definite, 
import duties must be paid. 

It is the stated intention of the Mexican 
Government to apply these import-licensing 
powers to motion pictures so as to restrict 
only those coming from countries which re- 
strict the transfer of proceeds earned by ex- 
ported Mexican films. As the United States 
imposes no such restriction, it is expected 
that the entry of United States films into 
Mexico will not be restricted by this control. 


Netherlands 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
THE HAGUE 
(Dated March 23) 


The announcement that certain new meas- 
ures aiming at the speedy realization of the 
Benelux Economic Union are to become ef- 
fective on July 1 was the outstanding eco- 
nomic development in the Netherlands of 
the recent past. Provisions have been made 
for greater exchange of goods among the 
three countries and for a temporary solution, 
which it is hoped will become permanent, 
of the second most important problem facing 
the Netherlands in balancing international 
payments—settlement of the trade deficit 
with Belgium. In addition, price controls 
and practically all remaining rationing re- 
strictions are to be removed. 

Although this “Preliminary Union” will 
become effective within a little over 3 
months, it is not possible yet to appraise its 
effect on the Netherlands economy. The 
goods which will have priority for inter- 
change have yet to be determined, and the 
terms and nature of the credits to be granted 
by Belgium and Luxembourg to finance the 
continuing Netherlands import surplus have 
not been established. Other basic problems, 
particularly those of monetary nature, have 
yet to be solved. Numerous commissions and 
study groups have been set up, however, and 
are already busily engaged in working out 
solutions. 

The news of the steps to be taken has met 
with favorable public response, Security 
prices, which the week before had declined 
to the lowest levels of the past 2 years, im- 
proved somewhat upon the announcement; 
and guilder currency in world markets ad- 
vanced to the highest levels since before the 
war. 

More and more the beneficial effects of ECA 
are being felt in the Netherlands economy. 
The industrial production index stood at 116 
In January, the latest month covered; the 
index number for December was 125. The 
decline was largely due to fewer working 
days; adjusted for variation in working days, 
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the January index was 118, against 120 for 
December. 

Retail trade, except in luxury items and 
higher-priced merchandise, follows in general 
the seasonal trend. Turn-over in higher- 
priced goods in department stores is de- 
clining. Motion-picture attendance in re- 
cent weeks is unofficially reported to be 25 
to 30 percent under that of a year ago. 
Purchasing power has contracted with the 
slow but steady climb in living costs ever 
since economic controls were relaxed. 

Exports in January maintained the recent 
upward trend. The exceptionally favorable 
ratio of exports to imports—68 percent com- 
pared with 62 percent in December—is 
slightly misleading. Some exports during 
November and December were not reported 
until January. However, the ratio of exports 
to imports for the three latest months cov- 
ered (November—January) of 65 percent is 
most encouraging in comparison with earlier 
periods—particularly in relation to the 44 
percent for 1947 and 37 percent for 1946. 

The recent rate of coal production is still 
short of expectations. In 1948, the Nether- 
lands produced 11,000,000 tons, compared 
with about 13,500,000 tons in prewar years. 
However, last year’s target of 12,000,000 tons 
was not met. February production 
amounted to 895,000 tons, compared with 
869,000 tons in the like month a year ago; 
but January 1949 output was slightly under 
January 1948. 

For the first month since the Schoonebeck 
oil field in the eastern part of the Nether- 
lands came into large-scale operation, pro- 
duction in February of 48,131 metric tons 
(1 metric ton=approximately 7 barrels) was 
less than the month before, when 50,884 tons 
were produced. The fewer days in February, 
however, was the reason for the decline. 

Early this year, industry in Amsterdam 
was plagued with a series of strikes, mainly 
in shipbuilding, cigarette manufacturing, 
and building maintenance. 

Official figures as of February 28 show a 
decline in the number of wholly unemployed 
persons from that of the preceding month, 
This is the first monthly decline since last 
October. 

The prospect for 1949 crops is exceptionally 
favorable. No winter injury to winter 
grains or fruits has been reported, and mois- 
ture and soil conditions are ideal for rapid 
plant growth with the coming of warmer 
weather. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated March 18) 


Business in Panama during February 
continued slow, and there was no marked 
indication of improvement. A plan to 
decrease the cost of living was under 
study by a committee appointed by the 
President, whereby popular-type mar- 
kets and restaurants would be installed 
in limited-income residential sections, 
where consumers could obtain products 
and meals through the use of special 
coupons. Decreases in rentals, and in 
prices of locally manufactured clothing 
and shoes also were under consideration. 
The month of February exhibited no 
noticeable change as compared with Jan- 
uary in the cost-of-living index for com- 
modities sold at retail in local markets. 


Panama’s National Assembly ad- 
journed on February 8, having passed 33 
bills during its 4-month session. Among 
them was one establishing a protective 
tariff for certain industries by increasing 
import duties on cotton tablecloths, 
sheets, towels, pillow slips, napkins, 
handkerchiefs, certain men’s and wom- 
en’s clothing, prepared leathers and 
shoes, and manufactured leather foot- 
wear. 

The President of Panama indicated 
that in the near future the Government 
might levy a heavy duty on automobiles 
and exempt automobile parts from duty 
to induce manufacturers to set up auto- 
mobile assembly plants in the Republic. 

The Panamanian Agricultural, Live- 
stock, and Industria] Bank will acquire 
42,000 quintals of unhulled rice in the 
Province of Chiriqui at the purchase 
price of $6 per quintal of 100 pounds, 
plus packing and transportation costs. 
The Agricultural Bank plans to make 
total purchases of 64,000 quintals of un- 
hulled rice in the entire Republic. On 
February 1, the Office of Price Control 
fixed the ceiling wholesale price of hulled 
rice at $13 per quintal and the ceiling 
retail price to consumers at $0.15 per 
pound. Harvesting of Panama’s first 
peanuts began, with the crop expected 
to yield 1,500 pounds of nuts or 500 
pounds of oil per acre. This year some 
100 acres in Chiriqui Province, 50 in Los 
Santos, and a smaller area in Chamé 
have been planted to peanuts. The cul- 
tivation of tomatoes in the central Prov- 
inces has been promoted through the 
gratis distribution of tomato seeds, and 
it is hoped that the 30 hectares planted 
to tomatoes will provide 9,000,000 pounds 
of the fresh vegetable for use in the 
manufacture of tomato juice, paste, gela- 
tine and other products. 

Panama’s forest wealth, lying vir- 
tually undeveloped for centuries, soon 
will be tapped in the first organized 
large-scale lumber industry project to 
be attempted on the Isthmus. United 
States and Panamanian capitalists have 
cooperated for the project, scheduled to 
be in actual operation in July 1949. 
High-grade plywood made in Panama— 
termite, fire, and decay proof—will be 
the initial product. 

Since the National Assembly of Pan- 
ama adjourned without having approved 
a budget for the 1949 calendar year fiscal 
period, the Permanent Legislative Com- 
mission decided on an adjusted 1949 final 
budget of $33,008,085 for the period. 
Considering current and anticipated gov- 
ernmental receipts, it was believed in 
some quarters that 1949 may end with 
an appreciable deficit, which might pos- 
sibly total as much as $2,000,000. 

On February 4, 1949, the Panama Na- 
tional Assembly appointed a four-man 
committee to investigate the status of 
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the “posterity” or constitutional fund of 
the Republic kept by the Government in 
New York since 1903. There was a move 
to repatriate the fund to Panama. 


Formal inauguration of the New 
Teachers Residential Section in Mira- 
flores, a short distance from Panama 
City, took place during the first week 
of February. 

The proposed Panama-United States 
Civil Aviation Agreement was under con- 
sideration by the National Government 
during February. Canal Airways of Pan- 
ama, recently formed in the United 
States, was completing arrangements 
with the Panamanian Government for 
the airline operation from Tocumen Air- 
port to the United States and Caribbean 
points. Enrique Malek Airport at David 
was inaugurated formally on February 3. 
A new express service from Boquete to 
Armuelles in the Province of Chiriqui was 
started during February by the Chiriqui 
National Railway, a Government entity. 
Panama Canal traffic took a marked up- 
turn during the month of January with 
407 transits by ocean-going vessels, the 
largest number in several months. 

Agreement No. 7 of January 27, issued 
by the Municipal Council of Colon, Pan- 
ama, established a tax of $20 on the re- 
tail sale of motor vehicles. Donations or 
gifts of motor vehicles are subject to the 
tax. 

Some 200 nurses in the Panamanian 
Government service demonstrated in 
February for higher pay and as a pro- 
test against the veto by the President of 
a bill which provided for certain bene- 
fits, including salary increases, for the 
nursing profession. Scarcity of employ- 
ment on the Isthmus was emphasized 
during the middle of February when more 
than 400 applicants sought the 27 posi- 
tions available as vaccinators and in- 
spectors at the Yellow Fever Control Of- 
fice. The President of Local 713, UPW of 
America, asked the Panama National As- 
sembly’s assistance for the achievement 
of the organization’s three-point pro- 
gram for a 40-cent minimum wage, in- 
creased retirement pensions for non- 
citizen employees, and improved housing. 

Total imports through Panama City 
customs in January totaled $3,121,604, or 
approximately $150,720 more than De- 
cember 1948 imports. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON CERTAIN 
CLOTHING, FOOTWEAR, AND HOUSEHOLD 
LINENS 


The Panama import duties on certain 
clothing, footwear, and household linens were 
revised and, in general, increased by Law 17 
of February 15, 1949, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of February 23, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy in Panama 
City. 

This law is intended to give tariff protec- 
tion and increased opportunities for employ- 
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ment to workers in the Panamanian clothing 
and textile industries. The new classifica- 
tions and rates are as follows: 
Rate of duty 
(percent 
Classification ad valorem) 
Group No. 128—Flat items: 


(a) Cotton tablecloths and sheets___~- 15 
(b) Cotton pillowcases, napkins, towels 
and) bandeerchints..............<..+..- 15 


Group No. 129—Ready-to-wear clothing: 
1. Men's suits or other outer clothing 
of any material or style, as well 
as separate coats and vests____ 25 
With a minimum duty of $2.50 
per suit. 
2. Boys’ suits or other outer clothing, 
of any material, such as blouses, 
shirts, and vests, sizes Nos. 10 to 
ha | es 30 
With a minimum duty of $3 
per dozen 
3. Children’s dresses or suits, sizes 
Nos. 1 to 9, inclusive, of any kind 
OS SE ee 7 30 
With a minimum duty of $3 
per dozen 
4. Dresses of any material, for women 
and girls __--~-~- ina 25 
With a minimum duty of $3 
per dozen 
5. Women's gowns, of any material 
except natural silk 30 
With a minimum duty of $6 
per dozen 
6. Trousers and overalls, of any style 
or size <LI 30 
With a minimum duty of 
$6 per dozen 
7. Men’s, boys’, and girls’ pajamas, of 
any material or style 20 
With a minimum duty of $3 
per dozen. 
8. Men’s and boys’ undershorts, of any 
material or style ins eben 15 
With a minimum duty of 
$1 AO per dozen 
Women's underwear of any mate 
rial, knit or woven, including 


i=) 


kimonos and pajamas Free 
10. (a) Shirts imported into the coun 
try, of any material or size, 
and priced up to $24 per 
dozen will pay a minimum 
duty of $6 per dozen ; those 
exceeding that value__- 10 


The afore-mentioned dis 
position will become effec 
tive 6 months after the pro 
mulgation of this law, as 
regards shirts exceeding the 
value of $24 
(b) Sport shirts of any kind, style, 
material, or size 30 
With a minimum duty of 
6 per dozen 


Note.—All unfinished, or semi-manu 
factured clothing or textile items imported 
into the country will be assessed the duty 
that would correspond to the completely 
manufactured article 


Group 109 
skins : 
Item 904. Tanned leathers, white or 
colored, such as kid, calf, chamois, 
moroceo, and other leathers prepa red 
specially for the manufacture of 
shoes, furniture upholstery, pocket 
books, wallets, and other similar 
articles . iecake ; Free 
Item 905. Tanned leathers, in strips or 
pieces, natural or dyed, for shoe lin 
ing and other similar uses_______- Free 
Group 110—Leather shoes: 
Item 915 (In dollars) 
(a) Sizes 2 to 8, for children, per 


Tanned ordinary hides and 


doz 7 — _ -—— = 6 
(b) Sizes 8% to 11, for children, per 

doz. - 8 
(c) Sizes 11% to 12, for children, 

per doz 14 
(d) Sizes 2% and up, for adults, per 

doz 24 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


Effective January 1, the Polish Gov- 
ernment abolished all rationing but 
granted wage increases to compensate 
for the difference between controlled 
ration prices and open-market prices. 


In addition, new wage agreements are 
being put into effect in the various in. 
dustries; these, according to Govern. 
ment spokesmen, will raise average rea] 
wages 10 percent. Also being introduced 
are increased bonuses for large produc. 
tion, to stimulate workers to greater 
effort. 

There is a shortage of meat on the 
domestic market, although the Govern. 
ment is committed under its trade agree. 
ment to export 20,000 metric tons of 
bacon to the United Kingdom during 
1949. To meet this situation, live cattle 
are being purchased in Hungary and Ru. 
mania, and the livestock has started to 
arrive. To stimulate hog and cattle 
breeding, the Government is offering g 
bonus of 1,000 zlotys for each pig de. 
livered at the abattoirs—as well as land 
tax reductions ranging from 7 to 50 per- 
cent, according to herd increases of the 
individual peasant. 

Polish coal production during 1943 
totaled 70,259,712 metric tons, compared 
with 59,100,000 metric tons in 1947, 
states the press. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Recent approval of Polish meat-pack- 
ing regulations by the United States 
Department of Agriculture is expected to 
increase substantially exports to the 
United States during 1949. Canning of 
ham for the United States market has 
already started and the first shipment 
was scheduled for March. For the pres- 
ent, two plants, at Poznan and Byd- 
goszcz, are to engage in this production 
Canned ham represented about half of 
Poland’s prewar exports to the United 
States. 

Polish trade statistics show that $27,- 
673,000 worth of imports came from the 
United States during the first 10 months 
of 1948 and $1,254,000 worth of exports 
went to the United States, leaving an 
import surplus of $26,419,000. During 
the comparable period of 1947 imports 
from the United States were valued at 
$50,943,000 and exports, $815,000, leaving 
an import balance of $50,128,000. Some 
of the 1948 imports were purchased un- 
der an Export-Import Bank credit, pre- 
viously extended to Poland. 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL AGREEMENTS 


An outstanding event was the signing 
of a Polish-United Kingdom trade agree- 
ment on January 14. Under its terms 
the value of products to be exchanged 
will total about £135,000,000 each way 
during the 5 years 1949-53 ($544,050,000 
at the official rate). An agreement was 
also reached to create a fund to com- 
pensate British owners of property 
nationalized by the Polish Government. 
A Polish financial delegation left for 
London the latter part of February to 
negotiate the amount of Polish indebt- 
edness to the United Kingdom. 
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Polish trade and financial negotiations 
with the Swiss, suspended early in Febru- 
ary, were resumed the latter part of the 
month. Polish indebtedness to the Swiss 
for nationalized properties is estimated 
at $25,000,000. It is understood that the 
Swiss will negotiate a trade agreement 
after reaching a financial agreement. 

Negotiations with the French were car- 
ried on in January, regarding the amount 
of Poland's indebtedness for nationalized 
properties and payment thereof. These 
negotiations were suspended in the mid- 
dle of February, however, and the French 
delegation returned to Paris. No date 
has been set for their resumption. 

A trade agreement has been signed 
with the Netherlands. 

A protocol was also initialed providing 
for construction by the Netherlands of 
river and coastal vessels and of port 
equipment valued at about $20,000,000 to 
pe paid in Polish coal. This protocol 
must be approved by the Netherlands. 

A trade agreement was also concluded 
with Yugoslavia during January, under 
which the volume of trade for the cur- 
rent year is to be drastically reduced. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS-HANDLING FEES INCREASED ON 
GIFT PARCELS 


The customs-handling fees collected on gift 
parcels received in Poland have been in- 
creased over the former rates, according to 
information supplied by the Polish Embassy, 
Washington, D.C. The following rates now 
in effect are: For packages weighing up to 
and including 2 kilograms (4.4 pounds), 200 
zlotys; for packages over 2 and up to 5 kilo- 
grams (4.4 to 11 pounds), 500 zlotys; and 
for packages over 5 and up to 20 kilograms 
(11 to 44 pounds), 1,000 zlotys (100 zlotys 
$0.25, U.S. currency). No other tax or duty 
is collected on permissible items or quanti- 
tles contained in gift parcels 

The customs-handling fee is collected by 
the customs offices for the inspection and re- 
wrapping of parcels. The increase in the fee 
was made effective in view of the fact that 
only a very small percentage (about 5 per- 
cent) of the Polish population is receiving 
gift parcels from abroad, and it was believed 
that the handling fees, which cover the 
actual expenses of the customs offices, should 
be paid by the recipient of gift parcels rather 
than by the body of general taxpayers. Gift 
parcels sent to charitable institutions are 
exempt from these fees 

[These fees may not be prepaid in the 
United States. It is possible, however, to 
remit funds through postal money orders to 
the recipient, which could be used in pay- 
ment of the fees.] 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 
(DATED MARCH 21) 


The Philippine Government's economic 
program has been given more definite shape 
by basic policy decisions of the Cabinet and 
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the sawmill and the sugar refinery. 


the various entities. 





Government Business Enterprises Available for Sale in the 
Philippines 


The availability for sale, lease, or placement under private management contract of 
certain “profit-making” enterprises owned by the Philippine Government was announced 
by President Quirino on March 14, 1949, according to the American Embassy, Manila. 

Latest reports indicate that the Government is ready to negotiate with private investors 
for purchase or control of the following subsidiaries of its National Development Com- 
pany: the textile mill, nail factory, sawmill, sugar refinery, and food-canning facilities. 
Also mentioned are the Manila Hotel, the Government’s Housing and Homesite Corpo- 
ration, and the latter’s hollow-cement-block factory. 
firms with 60 percent or more Filipino-owned capital. Press despatches from Manila 
state that consultations may already be under way regarding some of the entities, including 
Possibly the sawmill may be purchased by a 
Filipino-American combine, while the National Federation of Sugar Planters has re- 
quested first consideration in the sale of the refinery. 

Although the Government’s announcement referred to all enterprises offered for sale 
as profit-making, specific information on their individual financial position is not avail- 
able. It is known, however, that the 80,000-foot sawmill in Mindanao has never been in 
operation, the reconstructed sugar refinery reopened only in February 1949, and the nail 
factory commenced limited production in late 1948. 

The Department of Commerce can assume no responsibility for the soundness of the 
above-mentioned investment opportunities, but through its Far Eastern Branch it will 
supply interested parties with such details as are available regarding the operations of 


In all cases, priority will be granted 








National Economic Council. It has been de- 
cided that the economic mobilization fund of 
200,000,000 pesos (100,000,000) to be re- 
leased by the Central Bank will be allocated 
according to the following scheme of priori- 
ties: (a) Projects to increase agricultural 
production, (b) development of sources of 
power, (c) rehabilitation and expansion of 
transportation, and (d) development of in- 
dustries. 

To implement the program, the Central 
Bank will release approximately 30,000,000 
pesos for rice, fisheries, coconut, and live- 
stock projects, and a separate fund of about 
11,000,000 pesos for rehabilitation of the 
tobacco industry. The Bank also has ad- 
vanced 469,200 pesos for loan to the National 
Development Co. as the down payment on 
the construction of three 10,000-ton 17-knot 
combination freight and passenger motor- 
ships. Contract for the vessels was signed 
with a Japanese shipyard on March 20, 1949. 
The ships, of which the total cost will be 14,- 
000,000 pesos, are to be delivered, starting in 
18 months, to the de la Rama Steamship Co. 
for sale, lease, or a management contract. 
The Government has considerable interest in 
the company 

Plans for reorganization of Government 
enterprises have been abandoned, in favor of 
appointing a full-time vice chairman for 
the Government Enterprises Council as 
coordinator of the Government’s business 
activities. On several recent occasions Gov- 
ernment Officials have indicated that new 
enterprises would be limited to flelds ne- 
glected by private initiative, or demanding 
Government intervention in the _ public 
interest. 

In answer to the assertion of business 
leaders that Government activities were com- 
peting with private enterprise and dis- 
couraging investment of new private capital 
in industry, the President on March 14 
announced that all Government corpora- 
tions currently earning profits—except those 
dealing in prime necessities—were available 
for sale, lease, or private management con- 
tract. In the meantime the Government 
agreed to restrict sales of hollow cement 
blocks to Government projects and an- 
nounced a reduction in the price of cement. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the Phillip- 
pines has assigned a committee to develop 
a definite proposal for revision of Philippine- 
American trade relations. As contemplated 
by one spokesman, an agreement assuring 


lists of selected products free entry in the 
United States for 25 years may be proposed. 
Shortly after this announcement, the Presi- 
dent instructed the National Economic 
Council to make an exhaustive study of the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946, and the Execu- 
tive Agreement implementing the Act, to 
determine the position the Philippine Gov- 
ernment should take on the bill recommend- 
ing repeal of the Trade Act now pending in 
the United States Congress. 

The general average of retail prices leveled 
off in mid-March, as rice held firm and fish 
and egg prices showed gains. Other food 
prices continued to edge downward, however, 
and it appeared that the gradual decline in 
the price level in evidence since October 1948 
was only temporarily arrested. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS AMENDED 


Amendments to the list of luxury and 
nonessential items under control were made 
in Executive Order 209 issued by the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines March 30, 1949. 
Effective May 1, the order, which amends the 
original import-control Executive Order 193, 
places under control the following additional 
commodities, for which percentage cuts over 
the base period are shown in parentheses: 
Onions, imported from May 1 to June 30 (90); 
sugar (90); perfumed talc face powder (50); 
and dentifrices (50). 

Reductions in percentage cuts were made 
and price limits also were established for two 
items already under control as follows: 
Matches costing more than 2 pesos, or $1.00, 
per gross c. i. f. Philippines (30), and rubber 
shoes costing more than 4.50 pesos, or $2.50, 
per pair c. i. f. Philippines (50). Originally 
all matches were cut 60 percent and rubber 
shoes 80 percent, irrespective of price. The 
above changes are to apply to shipments 
leaving ports of embarkation or countries of 
origin after May 1, 1949. 

The new order also amends certain phrases 
used in Order 193 and clarifies certain au- 
thorities of the Import Control Board. Copies 
of the full text of Executive Order 209 may 
be obtained from the Far Eastern Branch, 
OIT, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from any of the Department’s 
Field Offices. [See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY January 17, 1949, for text of Execu- 
tive Order 193.] 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTs IN BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian decree, dated October 4, 1948, 
which provided 11,000,000 bolivianos toward 
construction of a new civil airport at La Paz, 
permitted the Bolivian Civil Aeronautics 
Authority to work on plans for this field at 
the end of the year. During 1948, Lloyd 
Aéreo Boliviano concluded studies for new 
airports at Copacabana, Villazon, and Todos 
Santos. 

A new domestic company, Cabol, which was 
unable to acquire planes in 1948, apparently 
will not be able to begin operations. 

The four air clubs in Bolivia received new 
financial backing from the Government in 
the form of two decrees—one providing for 
the sale of a collection of stamps valued at 
877,407 bolivianos and the other providing 
for a tax on theater admissions to benefit the 
La Paz Club. 

On the basis of the latter decree particu- 
larly, the La Paz Club expects to make sub- 
stantial acquisitions of new planes in 1949 
and to expand its activities to include char- 
tered short-hop commercial flights and air- 
taxi service to nearby towns. A tax of 5 per- 
cent on international tickets which formerly 
went to the air clubs was transferred to the 
Civii Aeronautics Authority during the year, 
but the clubs hope that the tax eventually 
may revert to them. 

It is understood that no new planes were 
acquired by any of the clubs during 1948. 
The La Paz Club is said to have six BT—13—A’s; 
the Cochabamba Club, one Ryan; the Santa 
Cruz Club, three Stearmans and two Cadets; 
and the Trinidad Club, none. Pilot member- 
ship in the various clubs is understood to be 
as follows: La Paz, 7; Cochabamba, 3 or 4; 
Trinidad, 2; and Santa Cruz, 15. 

There is no manufacturing of aircraft, 
engines, parts, or accessories in Bolivia. 

LAB is given monthly US$50,000 in for- 
eign exchange, of which it uses $18,000 for 
spare parts and radio-communication equip- 
ment and the rest for gas and oil. In addi- 
tion, as it needs additional machines it may 
be granted more foreign exchange. It has 
recently been given $150,000 to purchase two 
C-—46’s, and it is presently negotiating with 
mining companies a plan for meat trans- 
port which may result in the purchase of 
four more C-46’s. 

The president of the La Paz Air Club states 
that the tax on theater admissions in benefit 
of his club will yield 3,000,000 bolivianos 
annually, and that he hopes to buy 20 or 
30 surplus military training craft in the 
United States during 1949. He is also in- 
terested in light nonmilitary planes (such 
as the Beachcraft Bonanza) designed for 
three and four passengers. He believes the 
Government would grant the La Paz Club 
as much as $50,000 in foreign exchange 
yearly. 

In 1947, the latest year for which statis- 
tics are available, planes and engines valued 
at US $208,107 were imported from the 
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United States, Chile. 


Panama, and 
Bolivia has a liberal policy with regard to 


Peru, 


imports for the aviation industry. The only 
register of aircraft and pilots maintained in 
Bolivia is kept in a book at the office of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and is not pub- 
lished. 


Automotive 
Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of automotive products 
in 1948, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, were as follows: 


Canadian Exports, 1948 


Typ Numt Valu 
CPrRvucKs, NEW 
Capacity 
1 ton or less - 9 31 $7, 460, 234 
Over 1 ton 11, 585 11, 380, 732 
PASSENGER CARS, NEW 
Value: 
$500 or less : 28s 142, 446 
$500 to $1,000 22 O70 14, 768, 228 
Over $1,000 4,919 5, 994, 410 
Automotive parts 7 15, 339, 6SS 


Reexports of automotive parts were valued 
at $2,245,782 and of motor vehicles and parts 
not included in the accompanying table, 
$226,707. 


- 
RESULTS OF MOTOR-VEHICLE CENSUS, 
INDONESIA 


The number of motor vehicles in Indo- 
nesia has been increasing since World War II, 
but, with the exception of motortrucks, the 
number of vehicles is still far below the pre- 
war level. 

There were 12,535 passenger cars and jeeps, 
3,207 motorcycles, 11,488 trucks, and 1,507 
busses registered on August 1, 1948. This 
compares with 42,999 passenger cars, 11,312 
motorcycles, 8,366 trucks, and 4,135 busses 
registered on January 1, 1941. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRIA’S DISTRIBUTION OF NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS 


Distribution of nitrogenous fertilizers in 
Austria has almost tripled since 1946. In 
1948, distribution amounted to 108,730 tons 
(monthly average 9,061 tons), compared with 
47,665 tons in 1947 and 35,892 tons in 1946. 


U. S. Propucts ImporTEeD INTO BRAZIL 
UNDER TRADE AGREEMENT 


The United States furnished all of Brazil’s 
imports of pitch, pyroxylin lacquers, and 
ready-mixed paints and varnishes in the 
third quarter of 1948, under the trade agree- 


ment between the two countries. Other 
trade-agreement items supplied almost ep. 
tirely by the United States were industria) 
cleansers and turpentine. 


SECTIONS OF CHIUTA SALT WorRKS (CHa) 
RESUMING OPERATIONS 


The two sections of the Tangku, China, 
plant of the Chiuta Salt Works making 
washing compounds and sodium sulfide re. 
sumed work in March 1949 after having been 
closed since October 1948. The salt-refining 
and magnesium-carbonate units are not yet 
in operation. 


BYPRODUCTS OBTAINED BY INDIAN IRON 
& STEEL Co., LTp. 


In the fiscal year ended March 1948, the 
Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., obtained as 
byproducts the following chemicals: Coal 
tar, 16,929 long tons; sulfuric acid, 9,006 
and ammonium sulfate, 3,599 tons. 

Construction is now in progress at Hirapur 
on & new coke-oven battery which is expected 
to be completed by June 194y 


tons; 


KOREA’S IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS FROM U.S. 


In 1948 Korea imported from the United 
States the following fertilizers: 158,235 metric 
tons of ammonium nitrate, valued at $19, 
719,335; 32,180 tons of ammonium sulfate, 
valued at $2,411,500; and 161,380 tons of 
superphosphate, valued at $12,182,355. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR CHEMICALS USED 
IN SOFT-DRINK INDUSTRY, TRIPOLITANIA 


Sources of supply for the chemicals used 
by the soft-drink industry in Tripolitania, 
shifted during the war years. Before 1943, 
caustic soda, citric acid, and carbon dioxide 
were obtained from Italy; the United King- 
dom now supplies the caustic soda and citric 
acid, and Malta, the carbon dioxide. The 
industry also imported certain solvents from 
Italy, but these are not used at present. 


NORWAY'S OUTPUT OF SULFUR 


Norway’s production of sulfur decreased 
slightly in 1948 to 78,479 metric tons from 81,- 
700 tons in 1947, the Central Bureau of 
Statistics reports. Output in 1939 amounted 
to 110,846 tons 


POLAND’S PRODUCTION 

The Polish State Central Chemical Works 
Administration announces that production 
of fertilizers in 1948 exceeded the plan for all 
items, says a foreign chemical publication. 
Output included 305,500 metric tons of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers (5,500 tons of ammon- 
ium sulfate) and 280,000 tons of superphos- 
phates. 


SECOND CARBON-DIOXIDE PLANT PLANNED, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


As a result of the sharp rise in the manu- 
facture of soft drinks, a second carbon-diox- 
ide plant is planned for the Republic of the 
Philippines. The first factory is understood 
to have increased its production. 
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Several plants manufacturing oxygen and 
acetylene also have been successful. 


CHEMICALS UsEeD IN 'TURKEY’S MATCH 
INDUSTRY 


The Turkish match industry uses annually 
the following quantities of chemicals (in 
metric tons) : Potassium chlorate, 150; phos- 
phorus, 10; sulfur, 15; and antimony sulfide, 


30. 

AERIAL SPRAYING WITH BENZENE HEXA- 
CHLORIDE CONTINUING, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The campaign to eradicate the tsetse fly 
in Zululand, Union of South Africa, by aerial 
spraying with benzene hexachloride is still 
in progress. A helicopter has been added 
to the 10 planes in use, and the eradication 
area is being extended to the outer fringes of 
the affected regions. It is expected that air- 
spraying activities can be completed by the 
end of 1949 or early 1950. 


DESTINATION OF U. K.’s PRODUCTS 


In 1948 India and Pakistan continued to 
be the United Kingdom's leading customers 
for chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colors. They 
took products having a value of £10,599,683, 
compared with £9,393,915 in 1947 and 
£2,841,134 in 1938, the Board of Trade reports. 
Australia was second with £5,145,144. Coun- 
tries taking products valued at more than 
£3,000,000 were South Africa, Argentina, 
Sweden, Eire, and Egypt. The United States 
purchased £2,619,669 worth. 


U. K.’s OuTPUT OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Production of industrial alcohol in the 
United Kingdom dropped from 52,650,000 gal- 
lons in 1947 to 48,570,000 proof gallons in 
1948, statistics of the Customs and Excise 
Commissioners show. All of this material 
was retained for use in the United Kingdom. 


U. K.’s IMPORTS OF POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 


The United Kingdom’s 1948 imports of 
potassium chloride (muriate) increased to 
8,774,526 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
112 pounds), valued at £6,457,849, the Board 
of Trade reports. Imports of this material 
in 1947 totaled 6,332,220 hundredweight. 
valued at £4,353,911 


Coal and Coke 


JAPAN'S COAL PRODUCTION 


Japan's coal production in 1948 increased 
to 33,867,000 metric tons compared with 
27,235,000 tons in 1947 and a peak annual 
output of 57,324,000 tons in the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1941. 


FirM SOUGHT TO CONDUCT SURVEY OF COAL 
MINES IN JAPAN 


The critical need for coal makes expansion 
of Japan’s coal production one of the major 
objectives of the current stabilization efforts. 
Therefore, it is considered essential that a 
survey be made of major coal mines in Japan 
to determine actions necessary to increase 
coal production and to improve managerial 
relations, labor techniques, and equipment 
installations. The Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers in Japan is seeking to ob- 
tain the services of a qualified American 
firm to conduct such a survey. 


CoaL PropUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Preliminary estimates place coal produc- 
tion in New Zealand during 1948 at 2,782,000 
long tons, 30,000 tons above the preceding 
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year. Underground-mine output in 1948 was 
estimated at 2,120,000 tons compared with 
2,107,033 tons in 1947, and open-cast pro- 
duction, 662,000 tons compared with 644,692 
tons. 


COAL AND COKE EXPORTS FROM POLAND 


Poland exported more than 24,600,000 met- 
ric tons of coal, excluding brown coal, and 
more than 1,500,000 tons of coke in 1948. 
Exports were larger than had originally been 
planned, because of the high level of coal 
production which exceeded by 2,800,000 tons 
the 1948 goal of 67,500,000 tons. Polish 
statistics show that about 7,500,000 tons 
were exported to eastern Europe, about 8,- 
000,000 tons to Scandinavia, 5,500,000 tons 
to central Europe, and 4,200,000 tons to 
southwestern Europe. In addition, about 85 
percent of Poland’s brown-coal output of 
5,036,000 tons was exported to the Soviet 
Zone of Germany in 1948. 


Construction 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION IN CANADA 


Dwelling units completed in Canada in 
1948 totaled 81,243, including 5,146 conver- 
sions, estimates of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show. This number slightly ex- 
ceeds the 79,359 units completed in 1947 and 
brings total completions in the past 4 years 
up to 276,516 units. An estimated 25 percent 
of dwelling units completed in 1948 were for 
rental purposes and the remainder for owner 
occupancy. 

The number of dwelling units under con- 
struction increased from 42,215 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, to 56,456 on December 31, 1948. 
Contractors took advantage of the good 
weather in late fall of 1948 and concentrated 
on getting construction started rather than 
on completing dwellings which had reached 
the closed-in stage. The unusually mild 
weather permitted larger scale winter op- 
erations than is normally the case in the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


PROGRESS ON DAMODAR VALLEY PROJECT, 
INDIA 


Machinery and equipment valued at 
$18,000,000, United States currency, may be 
purchased in the United States for hydro- 
electric stations in India’s Damodar Valley 
project in the Provinces of West Bengal and 
Bihar. Present estimates of dollar require- 
ments are $51,000,000 for the dams and hydro- 
electric developments. Other dollar require- 
ments have been estimated at $10,000,000 for 
construction machinery and equipment and 
$23,000,000 for consulting engineers’ and con- 
tractors’ services. 

The project comprises eight multipurpose 
storage dams with hydroelectric plants; two 
additional hydroelectric plants; a steam- 
power plant of 200,000-kilowatt capacity; an 
irrigation barrage with network of irrigation 
canals; an 80-mile-long navigation canal; 
and power transmission grid including 200 
miles of 132-kilovolt lines, 80 miles of 66- 
kilovolt, and 40 miles of 33-kilovolt. It is 
expected that the project will be completed 
within 5 years. 

Dollar obligations already incurred for the 
project’s Bokaro steam power plant and 
transmission lines, for which a major con- 
tract was awarded a United States firm early 
in 1949, amount to $22,225,148. Contracts 
were placed as follows: 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NORWAY 


Shortages of materials constituted one of 
the factors which prevented complete 
achievement of Norwegian construction goals 
in 1948. Completion of residential units was 


hindered by a lack of certain items, such as 
plumbing fixtures. Supplies of scarce mate- 
rials, including reinforcing iron, soil pipe, 
and hardware, are expected to improve in 
1949. 

During 1948, living units numbering 15,200 
were completed as compared with 14,369 dur- 
ing 1947. Little increase is expected for 1949, 
but it is hoped that residential Construction 
will rise to 19,000 units annually by 1952. 

Completion in 1948 of other construction 
advanced from the 1947 level as follows (in 
square meters of floor space): Industrial 
structures, 133,000 to 325,000; buildings on 
farms, 225,000 to 260,000; other, 54,000 to 
155,000. 


India Dollar Obligations for Damodar 
Valley Project 


3okaro steam-power station: Amount involved 


Plant and equipment____~~- 1 $13, 362, 320 
Accessories, miscellaneous 


equipment, and services__ 15, 237, 680 


et | ee 
Transmission lines : 
Conductors for 11/33-kv’ line 
Conductors for 66-kv. lines__ 2 66, 401 
Conductors for 132-kv. lines. 71, 139, 326 
Insulators for 66-kv. lines__ 160, 000 
Insulators for 132-kv. lines_— 1271, 863 
Earthwire for 132-kv. lines__ 1100, 000 
Towers for 132 kv. lines___ 11, 600, 000 
Transformers__—— 1374, 204 


18, 600, 000 


213, 354 


ck ae 3, 625, 148 


Grand tetal..nccancscune BA Bee, 358 
1 Order placed in United States. 
? Order placed in Canada. 


MANUFACTURE OF CERTAIN EQUIPMENT IN 
INDIA 


Manufacture of hydroelectric and thermal 
generating plant equipment will be under- 
taken in India, possibly in 1949, according to 
a statement of the consulting engineer to 
the Government of India and chairman of 
the Central Water Power, Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission. 

Electrical motors and switch gears will be 
manufactured in the government electric 
factory located in the State of Mysore, India, 
a Mysore government Official stated. Some 
of the machinery and equipment ordered for 
such manufacture already has been received. 


Stam’s MARKET FOR TRANSFORMERS, INTER- 
EST IN OTHER EQUIPMENT 


The development of a sizable market for 
specialty transformers in Siam is attributed 
to the use of electric fans for comfort cool- 
ing. Imports of transformers for use with 
radios and domestic refrigerators also in- 
creased considerably in Siam in 1948. 

Interest in air-conditioning and refrig- 
eration equipment increased during the year, 
despite inadequate, high-priced power, the 
necessity for rebuilding structures in which 
such equipment is to be used, a conservative 
market, and general lack of appreciation for 
air-conditioning. 


HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT, UGANDA 


Cost estimates have not been published 
for the machinery needed in the Owen Falls 
hydroelectric project in Uganda Protectorate. 
An indication of the needs comes from the 
statement that the Owen Falls station 
involves construction of 2 dams. One will be 
a mass concrete structure 650 feet long and 
66 feet high, pierced by 6 culverts controlled 
by sluice gates; the other, also a mass con- 
crete structure 590 feet long and 66 feet 
high, will incorporate the turbine intakes 
and power station. 

Not less than eight water-turbine-driven 
alternators rated at 15,000 kilowatts each 
are proposed in the recommendations for 
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the scheme. 


Orders have been placed with 
United Kingdom firms for the initial gene- 
rating equipment consisting of four 15,000 
kilowatt alternators and four water turbines. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
PRODUCTION AND SALES, COSTA RICA 


Domestic and export sales from Costa 
Rica's 1948-49 coffee crop amounted to 161,- 
529 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram== 
2.2046 pounds) as of February 28, 1949, as 
compared with 247,768 bags sold from the 
1947-48 crop on February 28, 1948. 

Production, as shown by receipts at bene- 
ficios, amounted to 144,084 bags by Febru- 
ary 28, 1949, as against 222,356 bags a year 
earlier. Export prices f. o. b. R. R. stations 
averaged $30.90 per quintal (1 Spanish quin- 
tal=1014 pounds) during February 1949, 
an increase over the average price of $30.09 
per quintal during February 1948. 


Poultry and Products 


EGG AND POULTRY SITUATION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The Dutch Egg and Poultry Control Board 
estimates that 62,000 metric tons of eggs, or 
approximately 8,267,000 dozen, were produced 
in the Netherlands during the year June l, 
1947, to May 31, 1948. The May 1, 1948, cen- 
sus showed that there were 7,800,000 laying 
hens on farms. Assuming an average for the 
year of 8,000,000 laying hens, the above pro- 
duction figure indicates that about 125 eggs 
were produced per hen. 

About 45,000 tons or 72 percent of the 
1947-48 egg production was consumed domes- 
tically and 17,0C0 tons or 28 percent was ex- 
ported. In the year June 1, 1948, to May 31, 
1949, it is estimated that 70,000 metric tons 
of eggs will be produced, 52,000 tons con- 
sumed domestically, and 18,000 tons exported. 

In the first 11 months of 1948 exports of 
fresh and cold-storage eggs from the Nether- 
lands numbered 329,003,000. The United 
Kingdom, France, and Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg were the leading markets, the United 
Kingdom taking about 50 percent of the total 
exported. ; 

Total exports of fresh and cold-storage 
eggs in the calendar year 1947 were reported 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics at 11,815 
and 3,119 metric tons, respectively, or a to- 
tal of 248,009.000 eggs. In the first 11 months 
of 1948 329,000,000 eggs were exported. 

No accurate estimates are available on the 
total production of poultry, but the Egg and 
Poultry Control Board reports marketings 
of 3,400 metric tons of poultry during the 
period June 1, 1947, to May 31, 1948. Of this, 
3.000 tons were consumed domestically and 
400 tons were exported. 

For the year 1948-49 poultry marketings 
are forecast at 5,000 metric tons, of which 
3,800 tons are expected to be consumed 
domestically and the remaining 1,200 tons 
exported. 

Efforts are being made to increase poultry 
and egg production. The number of chicks 
to be hatched in 1949 is expected to be as 
high or higher than any year since the war, 
despite the none too satisfactory feed situa- 
tion. Actual hatchings in 1946, 1947, 1948, 
and estimated hatchings for 1949 are re- 
ported by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
as follows: 1946, 15,948,000; 1947, 10,537,000; 
1948, 12,897,000 and 1949, 15,000,000. 
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Meats and Products 


FRANCE’S FOREIGN TRADE IN MEAT 


During 1948, France virtually returned to 
its prewar status as a small net importer of 
meat. Imports amounted to 22,484 tons in 
1948, mainly from Argentina, Denmark, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the French terri- 
tories of Madagascar, Algeria, Morocco, and 
Tunisia. 

Exports were on a small scale throughout 
1918, totaling only 3,485 tons and going 
mainly to French territories and to Germany, 
Austria, England, and Switzerland. These 
shipments consisted largely of frozen meat 
and meat specialty products. 

Net imports of meat in 1948 totaled 18,999 
tons. During 19:9, imports probably will be 
limited to those from Madagascar, French 
North Africa, and Denmark, and other coun- 
tries under trade agreements. It is intended 
that exports be expanded so that imports and 
exports nearly balance. During the first half 
of 1949 some exchanges of French pork for 
foreign frozen beef may occur. It is probable 
that some exports, mainly of pork, will go 
to England. By the autumn of 1949 it will 
be possible to ascertain whether a substan- 
tial increase in exports may be feasible. 


EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS, BRAZIL 


Exports of beef products from Brazil in 
the first 11 months of 1948 were as follows: 
Frozen beef, 20,227 metric tons; canned beef, 
20,311 tons; canned beef sausage, 1,161 tons; 
and beef in brine, 192 tons. The fresh-meat 
equivalent of these products was about 
75,388 tons. Unofficial estimates for exports 
during December 1948 were 58 metric tons 
of chilled beef and 1,454 tons of canned beef, 
or about 3,700 tons on a fresh-meat basis. 

The 1948 exports included 10,067 metric 
tons of canned beef (27,000 tons on a fresh- 
meat basis) which had accumulated in 
central Brazil over a period of 2 years; a Gov- 
ernment prohibition on the exportation of 
meat from this region was responsible. This 
prohibition was temporarily relaxed. 

The 1949 slaughter in the Rio Grande do 
Sul, the principal source of exports, is not 
expected to be as large as that of 1948. 
Therefore, the meat available will be cor- 
respondingly less. Present indications are 
that exports will not exceed 40,000 tons on 
a fresh-meat basis. It is not expected that 
exports will continue from central Brazil. 


Grains and Products 


ParacGuay To HAVE EXPoORTABLE SURPLUS 
OF RICE 


Paraguayan rough-rice production in the 
1948-49 crop year probably will be about 
17,500 metric tons. Domestic consumption 
is expected to be approximately 12,000 metric 
tons, leaving an exportable surplus of 3,500 
to 4,000 tons of milled rice. 

The chief objective of the national rice 
plan—prcduction of an exportable surplus— 
appears to be a reality for 1949. No definite 
commitments have been made, but it ts 
known that selling efforts will be directed to 
Europe—specifically, Great Britain. Para- 
guay will import small quantities of rice itn 
1949, as in previous years, but not enough to 
be considered an important item in foreign 
trade. 


Sugars and Products 
SUGAR PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN BRITISH 


GUIANA 


Production of sugar in British Guiana in 
1948 amounted to 172,991 long tons, an in- 
crease of 7,843 tons over 1947. The improved 


output is attributed to favorable Weather 
and settlement of labor difficulties and 
strikes. Had it not been for the last-named 
factors, producers believe that output would 
have totaled 200,000 tons. 

Consumption of locally produced sugar ex. 
ceeded 15,000 long tons, a slight increase over 
1947. Imports were slightly under 3 tons 
and included about 112 tons of refined white 
sugar from Canada and about one-half a toy 
of confectioners’ sugar from Trinidad for the 
Christmas season. 

During 1948, all raw sugar not locally cop. 
sumed or retained for stock was exported to 
the United Kingdom and to Canada, in ace 
cordance with prevailing sugar agreements, 
Exports in 1948 amounted to 136,675 long 
tons, of which the United Kingdom toox 
71,675 tons and Canada, 65,000 tons. Export, 
in 1947 totaled 185,107 tons, with the Uniteq 
Kingdom taking 115,290 tons and Canada, 
69,817 tons. 

Stocks on hand at the beginning of 1949 
totaled 27,512 long tons, an increase of 21,199 
tons over those available January 1, 1949. 
There is a discrepancy when stocks on hand 
as of January 1, 1948, plus production Plus 
imports in 1948 minus exports and local con. 
sumption in 1948, are calculated. This ts due 
to the fact that on September 1 (end of the 
sugar year) of each year, an arbitrary ad. 
justment is made in stocks on hand to 
account for invisible supplies, black market, 
and other factors. 


k 
urs 
FINLAND'S Crop 


Squirrel hunting was permitted in Finland 
only in Lapland in 1948, and the catch to- 
taled about 60,000. The Finnish muskrat 
crop during the hunting season (April 20 to 
May 10, 1948) amounted to approximately 
180,C00 pelts, and the crop of pelts from fur 
farms was as follows: Silver fox, 15,000; blue 
fox, 12,000; platinum fox, 2,000; mink, 25,000; 
and white fox, 500. 


“; 
General Produets 
PEARL-SHELL PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Australian pearl-shell production during 
the 1948 season amounted to 1,176 tons, val- 
ued at Af£511,850. The take was higher than 
expected despite adverse weather conditions 
and other situations which hampered oper- 
ations toward the end of the season. 

Shell prices were considerably below those 
prevailing in 1947. Principal sales continue 
to be made to the United States 


New ZEALAND IMPORTS OF TIMEPIECES 


New Zealand imports of timepieces were 
valued at NZ£218,987 in the first 9 months of 
1948, compared with NZ£275,109 in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year and 
NZ£407,733 in the entire year 1947. 


TRADE IN HARDWARE, CUTLERY, AND SIMILAR 
INSTRUMENTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Imports of cutlery, hardware, implements, 
and instruments into Ireland (Eire) during 
the first 11 months of 1948 were valued at 
£2,288,437, compared with £1,865,679 in the 
corresponding period of 1947, states the Brit- 
ish press. 

Exports of cutlery, hardware, implements, 
machinery, and electrical goods in the Il- 
month period of 1948 totaled £276,381, com- 
pared with £172,484 in the corresponding 
period of 1947. November 1948 exports of 
these items amounted to £17,529, compared 
with £24,241 in November 1947. Of the 
November 1948 exports, £2,230 worth com- 
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prised cutlery, hardware, and implements. 
The corresponding figure for November 1947 
was £160. 


REGULATIONS COVERING CONTAINERS EOR 
TEQUILA AND MEZCAL, MEXICO 


Containers of glass or similar material with 
a capacity not exceeding 5 liters are required 
for the packaging of tequila and mezcal under 
a decree of the Mexican Government signed 
on January 15, 1949. These containers must 
bear on a raised stamp the content in liters 
at 15° C., the name of the factory, its regis- 
tration number, the fiscal classification of the 
product, and the place wherein the bottling 
was effected. 

This requirement, which was requested by 
the producers of tequila and mezcal, extends 
the regulation which formerly covered only 
grape brandy, whisky, gin, and rum. It was 
stated that this action was necessary because 
of the lack of adequate packaging of regional 
liquors which had resulted in adulteration of 
the product and the consequent saturation of 
the market to the disadvantage of legitimate 
producers. 


MATCHES IMPORTED INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of matches (wax and wooden) into 
New Zealand were valued at NZ£21,708 in the 
9-month period January—November 1948, 
compared with £209,544 in the corresponding 
period of 1947 and £292,530 in the entire year 
1947. (NZ£1--83.99, United States cur- 
rency.) 


SUPPLIES OF HARDWARE AND PLUMBING FIx- 
TURES INSUFFICIENT, NEW ZEALAND 


Supplies of hardware available to New Zea- 
land from the United Kingdom were consid- 
erably improved in 1948 but were insufficient 
to satisfy demand, states the British press. 
Quality tools remained in very short supply. 
Efforts of United Kingdom manufacturers 
to make deliveries of tools were hampered by 
quotas of raw materials and export quotas. 

Deliveries to New Zealand of sanitary 
earthenware were improved, but more was 
wanted. Many more cast-iron enameled 
bathtubs were needed, as were cast-iron 
pipes and fittings, plumbers’ brass goods, and 
other plumbers’ supplies. 

New Zealand imports of some items, such 
as household hardware, were seriously cur- 
tailed as a result of import controls. Import 
restrictions were also an important factor in 
keeping stocks of building materials well 
below requirements. 


CEMENT EXPORTS INCREASING, SWEDEN 


Cement exports from Sweden during 1948 
totaled 59,240 metric tons, as.compared with 
10 tons in 1947, 63 tons in 1946, and an an- 
nual prewar average of 40,000 tons, according 
to official Swedish foreign trade statistics. 

Increased exports, especially during the 
latter half of 1948, were made possible by ex- 
pansion of domestic output from 1,500,000 
metric tons in 1947 to an estimated 1,600,000 
tons in 1948, and by the tightening of build- 
ing restrictions which resulted in a reduction 
of domestic consumption requirements from 
nearly 1,600,000 tons in 1947 to 1,300,000 tons 
in 1948. 

Trade sources state that one of two new 
cement kilns under construction since 1946 is 
now ready for operation. This kiln, having 
a capacity of 160,000 tons per year, has added 
10 percent to Sweden's total 1948 capacity of 
1,600,000 tons. The other will be completed 
later in 1949 and will add an additional 
160,000 tons to capacity, bringing the total to 
nearly 2,000,000 tons by the end of 1949. 

Swedish cement manufacturers have dis- 
played a growing interest in resuming export 
shipments to prewar markets in Central and 
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Impracticability of “Special Processing” for Any Export 
License Applications 


The Office of International Trade is frequently requested to give special 
consideration to export license applications submitted by exporters who 
explain that they need prompt action to enable them to use letters of credit 


Occasionally, these applicants have delayed in applying for licenses until 
just a few days before the expiration of their credit. 
they have arbitrarily established short-term credit, sometimes for 2 weeks 


Exporters are warned that applications submitted under such circum- 
stances cannot be accepted for special processing. 
be processed with other applications in the regular way as promptly as 
possible; OIT officials emphasize, however, that they cannot promise action 
on any application in any given length of time. 

Applications are received at the rate of about 2,500 per day, and much 
effort has been applied to the problem of expediting action on them. To 
process an application out of order means interrupting and delaying the 
regular flow of applications through the licensing office and is obviously 


Exporters are advised to request foreign customers to establish credits 
of at least 60 days in ordering commodities not subject to timetable licensing. 
For commodities which are licensed according to definite time schedules, 
credits should extend at least 90 days beyond the final licensing dates in 


In other instances, 


These applications will 








South America. The bulk of Sweden’s ex- 
portable surplus during 1949 (estimated at 
about 300,000 tons) will be shipped to those 
areas. Swedish producers have contracted 
deliveries also to the sterling area, notably 
South Africa, Rhodesia, and India. 


WATCHES EXPORTED FROM SWITZERLAND 


Exports of Swiss watches and watch move- 
ments to the United States in February 1949 
totaled 583,842 units, compared with 399,385 
units in January 1949 and 610,990 units in 
February 1948. 


CONDITIONS IN PRINTING INDUSTRY, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Printers in the Union of South Africa have 
been occupied during the past year, but there 
was growing evidence that conditions gener- 
ally were tending to become more competi- 
tive. While shortages of skilled artisans per- 
sisted, supplies of most printers’ requisites 
improved markedly. Printers are concerned, 
however, lest the volume of imports cf paper 
and newsprint be cut during 1949, because of 
exchange controls 


TYPEWRITER PRICES, Moscow, U.S. S. R. 


During January 1949, the prevailing retail 
prices in Moscow, U.S. S. R., for a standard 
long-carriage typewriter amounted to 3,000 
rubles (approximately $150 in United States 
currency); portable typewriters were priced 
at 1,600 rubles or $80. 


MONTHLY TARGETS FOR U. K.’s EXPORTS or 
HARDWARE 


United Kingdom monthly export targets by 
the end of 1949 for selected hardware items 
are set as follows, in millions of pounds 
sterling (1948 monthly targets in paren- 
theses), states the foreign press: Aluminum 
hollow ware, £0.11 (£0.21); cutlery, except 
spoons and forks, £0.35 (£0.35); razors and 
razor blades, £0.20 (£0.18); and other manu- 
factures, including hardware and tools, £2 


(£1.80). The monthly target for spoons and 
forks remains at £0.15, and for lamps and 
lanterns the 1949 target is £0.10 per month 
(not shown separately in 1948). 


MANUFACTURE OF PLASTIC ARTICLES, U. K. 


The number of firms manufacturing plastic 
materials and products in the United King- 
dom increased rapidly after the end of the 
war. During 1948, domestic demand for 
plastic articles decreased, but demand in 
European and British Commonwealth coun- 
tries continued to be brisk. Production in 
1947 included 2,759,C00,000 buttons and 


buckles, 122,000,000 combs, and toys valued 
at £1,000,000. 


Iron and Steel 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


Production of crude steel in France, exclud- 
ing the Saar, during 1948, exceeded the 1938 
level by 17 percent despite several important 
spot strikes and a shortage of coke during 
the first half of the year. France produced 
7,200,000 metric tons of crude steel in 1948 
as compared with 5,700,000 tons in 1947 and 
6,200,000 tons in 1938. 

The rise in steel production last year did 
not result in adequate steel supplies for all 
produtcs. France continues to have short- 
ages of steel sheets and tin plate. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to accelerate the com- 
pletion of the Denian-Anzin strip mill on 
order from the United States. This mill is 
expected to double the current 600,000-ton 
production rate for sheet steel, but deliveries 
are not expected until the latter half of 1950. 

Meanwhile, existing hand mills, now pro- 
ducing sheets and tin plate, are being 
modernized. 

Iron-ore production in France was well be- 
low combined domestic and export require- 
ments. An absence of modern equipment 
and a lack of housing for additional workers 
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were primarily responsible for France's in- 
ability to increase ore production over the 
1938 rate. In recent months, France has had 
to draw upon its stocks to the extent of about 
300,000 tons per month. 

France is considering an allocation of $4,- 
000,000 in the 1940-50 European Recovery 
Program for badly needed loading equipment 
to be ordered in the United States. The 
installation of this equipment should en- 
able France to expand ore output by 5,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 tons annually. This would 
Permit an adequate supply of ores for 
France’s growing steel production and for 
continuing the current rate of exports to 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 

French iron-ore exports in 1948 fell be- 
low the 1947 level and were less than 50 
percent of the 1938 tonnage. Preliminary 
figures show 6,300,000 tons of iron-ore ex- 
ports from France during 1948 as compared 
with 6,600,000 tons in 1947 and 15,300,000 
tons in 1938. In addition to its iron ore, 
France exported important quantities of pig 
iron, scrap, and finished products in 1948. 
On a preliminary basis, 1948 exports, ex- 
clusive of shipments to French oversea ter- 
ritories, were as follows: 88,000 tons of pig 
iron; 57,000 tons of scrap; and 378,000 tons 
of iron and steel finished products. Ship- 
ments to French territories in 1948 con- 
sisted of 3,000 tons of pig iron; 3,000 tons 
of scrap; and 289,000 tons of iron and steel 
finished products. 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Production of steel ingots and castings 
during January 1949 amounted to 284,707 
net tons as compared with 256,726 net tons 
in January 1948. January 1949 output in- 
cluded 275,987 tons of ingots and 8,720 tons 
of castings. 

January ferro-alloy output totaled 21,931 
net tons compared with 17,125 tons in Janu- 
ary 1948 and 9,644 tons in January 1947. 
Ferro-alloy production in Canada includes 
ferrosilicon, silicomanganese, ferromanga- 
nese, ferrochrome, chrome-x and ferrophos- 
phorus. 

Pig-iron production in Canada amounted 
to 183,074 net tons in January 1949. The 
January 1948 figure was 160,042 tons. 

Production during the year 1948 com- 
prised 3,201,656 net tons of steel ingots and 
castings, 250,659 tons of ferro-alloys, and 
2,120,909 tons of pig iron. 


FEBRUARY PRODUCTION SETS RECORD IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The annual rate of crude-steel production 
in the United Kingdom during February 1949 
was 16,176,000 long tons, the highest in the 
history of the industry, reports the British 
Iron and Steel Federation. The best previous 
month was November 1948, when the annual 
rate was 15,760,000 tons. The United King- 
dom produced 15,002,000 tons of steel ingots 
and castings on an annual basis in January 
1949 and 15,049,000 tons in February 1948. 

Pig-iron production rose from 9,262,000 
tons in January to 9,422,000 tons in Febru- 
ary 1949 at annual rates. Output in February 
1948 was at the yearly rate of 9,169,000 tons. 

Favorable weather conditions accompanied 
by increased scrap supplies arising from the 
domestic scrap drive and higher imports 
were primarily responsible for the improved 
output in February. 





Cuba’s rising paint production is at- 
tributed principally to the continued 
high rate of private building and the 
manufacture of products not previously 
made in the country. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


HIDE AND SKIN TRADE, TANNINGS, BRAZIL 


Brazil's peccary-skin exports in 1948 to- 
taled 404,245 kilograms, of which the United 
States took 363,921 kilograms. Exports of 
carpincho skins amounted to 305,799 kilo- 
grams, of which the United States purchased 
262,389 and the United Kingdom, 43,410. 

Brazil tanned approximately 3,200,000 cat- 
tle hides in 1948 and about 3,300,000 sheep, 
goat, and kid skins, according to trade esti- 
mates. This rate of production was substan- 
tially better than in 1947 when about 1,900,- 
000 cattle hides and 2,500,000 small skins 
were processed. 

In January-August 1948, Brazil imported 
4,239 kilograms of chamois and Morocco 
leathers; 61,188 kilograms of enameled, em- 
bossed, and plain leather; and 12,676 kilo- 
grams of leather, not otherwise specified. 
In all of 1947, imports amounted to 7,407, 
202,891, and 3,386 kilograms, respectively. 


COLOMBIA’S HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, 
TANNING-MATERIAL CONSUMPTION 


Cattle-hide production during 1948 in Co- 
lombia has been estimated at 1,400,000 pieces 
as compared with 1,350,000 in 1947. Calf- 
skin production in 1948 amounted to approxi- 
mately 12,000; sheep and lamb skins totaled 
about 550,000; and goat and kid skins, ap- 
proximately 450,000. 

Colombia produces a variety of exotic skins 
for export. Production of reptile skins 
dropped markedly in 1947 and 1948 to about 
200,000 pesos’ worth per year (1 peso=—ap- 
proximately US#0.51). The alligator and 
“babilla”, a small variety of alligator, pro- 
vide about 75 percent of this total, and 
iguana skins account for most of the re- 
mainder, 

Consumption of tanning materials in 1948 
has been estimated at 1,500 metric tons of 
mangrove extract; 700 tons of divi-divi; 120 
tons of encenillo; and 1,000 tons of quebracho 
and other imported natural materials. 
These materials were used in 1948 in tanning 
1,000,000 cattle hides, 500,000 sheepskins, 
400,000 goatskins, 12,000 calfskins, and minor 
quantities of horse, pig, deer, and reptile 
skins. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, HONDURAS 


Shoes produced in Honduras in 1947-48 
(July 1 to June 30) totaled 69,443 pairs as 
compared with 50,313 pairs in 1940-41. The 
largest manufacturer of luggage reported that 
during 1947-48 it produced 18,907 suitcases 
and 409 trunks. 

During 1947-48, Honduras exported 10,665 
kilograms of sole leather, of which El Salva- 
dor purchased 8,970 kilograms; British Hon- 
duras, 799 kilograms; and Venezuela, 916 kil- 
ograms. Exports of animal and reptile skins 
prepared locally for shipment during that 
period were as follows (in kilograms): Alli- 
gator, 7,199; wild hog or peccary, 7,189; calf, 
115,063; deer, 44,390; and others, 2,037. 

Imports of calfskins during 1947-48 
amounted to 106 kilograms as compared with 
2,754 during 1937-38, according to official 
statistics. Imports of dressed kid during the 
1948 fiscal period amounted to 7,283 kilo- 
grams as compared with 4,982 during 1937- 
38. All 1947-48 imports of these types of 
leather were from the United States. Leath- 
er imports, in order of importance, were as 
follows: Smooth sides, black and colored 
glazed kid, slipped kid, horse leather, and 
buck goat. Goat and sheep remnants are 
bought by the pound in large bales and used 
for inexpensive linings. 


Imports of leather under the heading “yp. 
specified leather free from hair” totaled g7- 
836 kilograms in 1947-48 as against 66,645 in 
1946-47. Of the 1947-48 total, the Uniteg 
States supplied 41,870 kilograms and Colom. 
bia 32,855. 


TRADE, MADAGASCAR AND CoMORO IsLanpg 


Exports of raw cattle hides from Mada. 
gascar in 1948 amounted to 5,881 metric tongs 
and of raw crocodile skins, 264 tons. 

In 1948 also, 149,825 pairs of shoes were jm. 
ported into Madagascar and 1,050 pairs were 
imported into the Comoro Islands. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER IMPORTS, CUBA 


Cuban lumber imports during the third 
quarter of 1948 amounted to 11,109,899 board 
feet, bringing the total for the first 9 months 
of 1948 to 42,893,478 feet, compared with 
35,307,076 feet in the first 9 months of 1947, 
Of the third-quarter 1948 total, 9,049,019 feet 
consisted of yellow pine—72 percent from the 
United States and the remainder from Hon- 
duras. 

Yellow pine from the United States is 
bringing $110 to $115 per thousand board feet 
c. i. f. Habana. On the domestic market, 
both United States and Honduran yellow 
pine are retailing at about the same price 
level 


ECUADOR’S EXPORTS OF HARDWOODS 


Exports of balsa from Ecuador during the 
first 10 months of 1948 amounted to 1,198,193 
kilograms valued at 3,326,637 sucres (1 
sucre=$0.0741, United States currency), an 
increase of 52 percent over exports in the 
corresponding period of 1947. This increase 
was entirely the result of increased ship- 
ments to the United States. 

Exports of hardwoods other than balsa, on 
the other hand, dropped to 491,092 kilograms 
valued at 849,477 sucres in the first 10 months 
of 1948, from 2,608,326 kilograms valued at 
3,153,681 during the first 10 months of 1947, 
Reduced shipments to the United Kingdom 
and loss of other European markets largely 
were the reason for the decrease. 


Machinery, 


Agricultural] 
MEXICAN DEALERS REPORT 
DECREASED SALES 


Agricultural machinery dealers in the San 
Luis Potosi area of Mexico have reported 
a decrease of 5 percent in volume of sales 
in February from those of January 1949 and 
4 percent from those of February 1948. 


U. K. Tests Hop-PICKING MACHINES 


Hop-picking machines were introduced on 
two of the larger hop farms in the United 
Kingdom in 1948. Although there is no 
immediate likelihood of the machines re- 
placing the ‘“‘vast armies” of hop pickers, the 
British press states, there may be portable 
hop-picking machines in the future, com- 
parable, in mobility, to large threshing 
outfits. 





Portugal produced an estimated 14,000 
corsets and girdles and 6,000 brassieres in 
1948, mainly from imported materials. 
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Machinery, 
Industrial 


NEEDS IN AUSTRALIAN COAL MINES 


The Australian Joint Coal Board has esti- 
mated that about $12,250,000 worth of min- 
ing equipment is needed to mechanize 
Australian bituminous coal mines. As of 
June 30, 1948, the Board had placed orders 
for approximately $2,800,000 worth of do- 
mestically produced equipment, $2,200,000 
worth of equipment from the United States, 
and $875,000 worth of equipment from the 
United Kingdom When it arrives, the ma- 
chinery will be placed in a pool from which 
it will be allocated to the industry primarily 
on a sales basis, but occasionally for hire. 
First priority will be given to the pits produc- 
ing coal for gas and electricity plants. 


DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 


Plant, machinery, and construction costs 
are estimated at $25,000,000 for a pulp plant 
planned by a Canadian timber company at 
Duncan Bay, but cost estimates are unan- 
nounced by the British Columbia Power 
Commission for expansion to 167,000 horse- 
power of its largest undertaking, the John 
Hart Development on the Campbell River. 
The extension of the John Hart Develop- 
ment, which now has in operation two 
25,000-horsepower generators—first half of 
an original plan for 100,000 horsepower—is 
deemed essential because of the new pulp 
mill. 

Plant, machinery, and construction costs 
of another hydroelectric development by the 
British Columbia Power Commission at Little 
Canyon, near Quesnel, will be $5,000,000 
This plant will supply power for a second 
new pulp mill, cost estimates for which have 
not been stated. 


FRENCH Port RECEIVES LOADING CRANES 


Seven American cranes have been received 
and will be used for loading operations at the 
port of Marseilles, France. Delivery of an 
additional 15 cranes from the United States 
will be completed before the end of 1949 

Before World War II there were 270 dock 
cranes in the port of Marseilles, but only 14 
were in usable condition after the war. An 
additional 55 were later repaired. By the 
end of 1949 a total of 106 cranes are ex- 
pected to be in operation. This quantity 
includes 12 already delivered from France, 
3 delivered from England, and the deliveries 
from the United States. 


JAPAN'S MINING NEEDS 


Japan needs light, efficient diamond-drill- 
ing equipment, chiefly for use in mineral 
prospecting. Further study of United States 
and Japanese equipment is needed before 
adequate recommendations for Japanese 
mines can be made, according to the Japa- 
nese Mining Institute 

Washing equipment (for special washing 
of fines) is needed for a preparation plant at 
the Yuya coal mine at Hokkaido, a newly de- 
veloped mine producing coking grade coal 
The Baum-type washer was suggested, as 
this type can be manufactured in Japan. 


DEVELOPMENTS, MEXICO 


An estimated 40,000,000 pesos ($6,500,000) 
will be spent on various construction projects 
in and about Mexico City. These will in- 
clude a project to bring potable water to the 
city from the Lerma River. Orders will be 
placed in the United States for pumping 
equipment to raise water from the river to 
the beginning of the 14-kilometer Las Cruces 
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Tunnel, which will be cement lined during 
1949. Final completion of this project is a 
long way off, 

Other projects include the construction of 
new highways to connect all the small towns 
in the Federal District with the city proper, 
installation of street lighting equipment and 
service for these towns, laying of additional 


water mains in residential areas of Mexico . 


City, widening the principal avenues, the re- 
designing the city’s Plaza de Armas (Zocalo) 
to provide underground parking for 700 ve- 
hicles, installation of pumps for some 50 
artesian wells recently drilled in the Federal 
District, and other projects of lesser im- 
portance. 


SPAIN’s NEEDS 


Textile machinery for a 15,000-ton dissolv- 
ing pulp mill and 2 thread plants, and ma- 
chinery for production of ball bearings, au- 
tomobiles, and aluminum ingots are import- 
ant items in the 1949 industrial program for 
Spain, discussed by the Minister for Indus- 
tries in January. 


SPAIN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Machinery imported by Sweden during No- 
vember 1948 was valued at 45,285,000 crowns, 
while the quantity exported during the same 
month was valued at 51,944,000 crowns. 
These amounts compare with 55,373,000 and 
29,302,000 crowns, the value of the quantities 
imported and exported for the corresponding 
month in 1947. (1 crown=US80.2782.) 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CHILE Has LARGE QUANTITIES OF ALGAE 


Research in Chile indicates favorable con- 
ditions for the commercial development of 
marine algae on a large scale, the foreign 
press reports. Many varieties, containing 20 
percent polysaccharides, are suitable for the 
extraction of agar, production of which is 
on a commercial scale in the United States, 
Japan, Korea, Mexico, and New Zealand. 
Other giant algae, common and easy to col- 
lect, contain up to 60 percent alginic acid. 

Different algae would enable the easy ex- 
traction of laminarine, which by hydrolysis 
would supply glucose, and of carrageenin, 
used in food and cosmetics. 


EXPORTS, HONG KONG 


Declared exports of crude drugs from Hong 
Kong to the United States during the first 
2 months of 1949 included the following 
items: Rhubarb, 6,720 pounds, valued at $3,- 
138; galangal root, 22,400 pounds ($1,002); 
and agar, 50 pounds ($121). Exports of 
medicinals include menthol, 9,000 pounds 
($65,568), and “Chinese medicines,” 63,914 
pounds ($84,093). Exports of gum asafetida 
were 1,792 pounds ($268). 


Motion Pietures 
and Kquipment 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
PANAMA 


A research laboratory for the study of 
photographic problems in the tropics was 
inaugurated in Panama City on March 16, 
1949. For many years the behavior of 
photographic materials and equipment has 
been studied under simulated tropical con- 
ditions. Experience indicated, however, that 


the investigations should be made in the 
tropics themselves. 

The building, the largest part of which is 
air-conditioned, is unique in the Panama 
area in that, with the exception of a glass- 
block window in the library, all of the air- 
conditioned rooms are without outside 
windows. The building is two stories high; 
on the roof is space for a darkroom exposed 
to full tropical conditions, and areas for 
subjecting equipment and materials to 
severe tropical conditions and for simulated 
store windows and outdoor showcases. 

The work of the laboratory will concern 
itself with two aspects. One is the study of 
the deterioration of films, plates, and papers, 
prints and negatives, filters, cameras, lenses, 
and, in fact, the entire range of photographic 
equipment. The other principal activity 
will be research on all phases of photo- 
graphic practice with the object of making 
photography easier for people in tropical 
countries. 


CENSORSHIP IN PERU 


During the second half of 1948, a total of 
867 motion-picture films consisting of 431 
feature films, 328 shorts, and 108 newsreels 
were submitted for censorship in Peru. 
Countries of origin for the approved feature- 
length films were as follows: United States 
230, Mexico 58, Argentina 45, United King- 
dom 30, France 18, China 15, Japan 10, Spain 
10, Italy 5, Russia 4, and Chile 3. 

All of the 328 short-subject films were of 
United States origin, and the United States 
and the United Kingdom accounted for most 
of the newsreels. Three feature-length pic- 
tures, 2 Italian and 1 United States, were 
rejected by Peruvian censorship authorities 
because they were considered immoral. 

A complete reorganization of the Peruvian 
film-censoring agencies is now in progress. 
A Supreme Decree of January 27, 1949, 
abrogates all previous measures and estab- 
lishes the basis for a new censorship struc- 
ture. The decree provides that the showing 
of “immoral” films and those that may 
cause social disturbances, that are con- 
trary to patriotic sentiments, or that may 
injure the dignity of other nations is to be 
prohibited. It is specified, also, that minors 
shall not be allowed to attend showings of 
films that are “harmful to their spiritual 
formation” but that they shall be en- 
couraged to see pictures of educational and 
cultural value. The exhibition of trailers or 
Synopses of films that have not yet been 
passed by the censor is prohibited. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


In late January the Swedish Minister of 
Education appointed a committee for investi- 
gating Swedish motion-picture censorship 
and the question of producing Swedish pic- 
tures suitable for children. Among the items 
recommended for study are the establishment 
of a special reviewing council to represent 
cultural interests and various organizations 
of home and parenthood interests to work in 
cooperation with the Censorship Board. 
Movies for children will be considered both 
from the negative side of keeping unsuitable 
films from the children and from the positive 
side of supplying suitable films for children. 
The problem of directing films primarily to- 
ward children involves certain economic risks 
that may necessitate a request for govern- 
mental aid in producing such pictures. 

During the month of December 1948, two 
United States films were rejected, one for the 
second time. No feature films were rejected 
in January. One British film was rejected in 
February because of the criminal aspects of 
the subject. 

During 1948, a total of 348 feature films 
were passed by the Swedish censors, of which 
only 118 were approved for exhibiting to chil- 
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dren. 
by country of origin of all feature films passed 
during 1948. 


Children Children 


Country of origi 
ee permitted prohibited 


United States 70 125 


Sweden 15 1S 
United Kingdom 13 30 


France 6 27 


Russia ‘ - 
Italy 2 13 


Czechoslovakia 
Germany 
Norw ay 


Austria. -- 

Finland 

Switzerland l 
Spain l 
Argentina ] 


Total : 118 230 


BRITISH PRODUCERS REQUEST GOVERNMENT 
SUBSIDY 


The British Film Producers Association 
has asked that a proportion of the entertain- 
ment tax on the showing of films be set aside 
to subsidize British film production. This 
is a variation of the request made by the 
exhibitors for a reduction of the tax. The 
producers have suggested that such a subsidy 
is necessary to enable them to make sufficient 
films to satisfy the demand, inasmuch as 
the 45 percent quota requires no less than 
90 first features, compared with 67 produced 
in 1948. 

It is estimated that out of the £108,000,000 
taken in at the box office in 1948, £38,000,000 
went for entertainment taxes, £36,000,000 was 
the exhibitors’ earnings, £9,000,000 was the 
distributors’ share, and £17,000,000 was the 
earnings of United States films shown in the 
United Kingdom, leaving only about £8,000,- 
000 for the British producers. One film exec- 
utive asserted that if the entire £8,000,000 
was available for film production in 1949, 
only about 60 films could be made. 

A reduced attendance is noticeable where 
second-rate British productions, or re-issues 
that have been allowed extended life for 
quota purposes, are used to supplement the 
short supply of United States and British 
feature films. On these grounds, there is 
pressure by the exhibitors for a readjustment 
of the quota requirement. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTION, QUEBEC, CANADA 


The Province of Quebec, Canada, produced 
48,873 short tons of asbestos during January 
1949, exceeding the January 1948 output of 
46,633 tons, but well below the December 
1948 production of 58,400 tons. The total 
output of asbestos in Quebec in 1948 was 
714,716 tons. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Copra, PALM KERNELS, AND PALM OIL, 
GOLD COAST 


The Gold Coast Department of Agriculture 
reports an increase in the production of co- 
conuts, principally for food and the extrac- 
tion of oil for domestic consumption. Ex- 
ports of copra have fallen off steadily during 
the past four years; in the first 6 months of 
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The accompanying list is a breakdown 


l 
l 
Denmark 1 2 
1 
i 


1948 they amounted to 52 long tons; in all 


of 1947, 309 long tons; 
1945, 759 tons. 
Some oil is extracted from palm kernels 


1946, 397 tons; and 


locally, but there is no industry, properly 
speaking. Imports of palm kernels had 
fallen off steadily until 1948. Exports of 


palm kernels in the first 6 months of 1948 
totaled 2,679 long tons; in 1947, 3,666 tons; 
1946, 5,953 tons; and 1945, 8,053 tons. 

Although small quantities of palm oil are 
exported, production is principally for local 
consumption. In the first 6 months of 1948 
exports of palm oil were 180 long tons; in 
1947, 183 tons; 1946, 165 and 1945, 
375 tons. 

The Gold Coast is a net importer of edible 
oils. Imports of edible oils (palm oils and 
coconut oil), which come principally from 
French Togoland, were as follows: First 6 
months of 1948, 617 Imperial gallons; in 
1947, 290,843 tons; 1946, 435,165 tons; and 
1945, 176,222 tons. 

In general, no expansion in production of 
copra, palm kernels, and palm oil may be 
anticipated in the Gold Coast so 
cocoa cultivation continues to be as proht- 
able as it is at present. 


tons; 


long as 


OLIVES AND OLIVE OIL, Morocco 


Morocco’s 1948-49 olive crop is definitely 
inferior to that of last year. Production of 
Olives is placed at not more than 45,000 tons, 
of which about 42,000 tons have been com- 
mercialized. The Government expects to 
obtain about 5,000 tons of edible oil against 
its target of 6,000 tons. The oil yield is not 
considered particularly high, but the lower 
quantity is at least partially offset by higher 
quality. 


Of the target figure, the canners are in 
principle entitled to one-sixth (maximum 
1,000 tons) to be used in canning sardines 
for export to the United States, but they 
have not yet commenced their purchases 
from refiners. The government now holds 


1 


a minimum of 3,000 tons of unrefined oil, 
and the refiners hold 1,000 tons of superior- 
quality oil, which will be used for blending 
with the oil they will get from the Comp- 


toir (Government). 

Exports of edible olive oil in 1948 amounted 
to 5,819 tons, of which the United States 
received 5,537 tons, and France 2 tons; the 


remainder went to unidentified foreign 
countries outside the franc and dollar areas 
The 1948 exports were more than double the 
2,132 tons exported in 1947, of which the 
United States obtained 1,222 


tons 


Paper and 
Related Products 


AUSTRIAN DECONTROL 


Austria’s paper industry no longer will be 
completely controlled by the State, accord- 
ing to the Austrian Consulate General in 
New York. The new regulations effective 
in March, 1949 freed the part of the 
paper industry from the strict Government 
control to which it has been subjected since 
the war. Only a few branches, such as the 
production of soda pulp, are still regulated 


greater 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newsprint production in Newfoundland 


during 1948 amounted to 393,095 short tons, 
compared with 388,162 tons in 1947, the in- 
dustry reports. Gross production capacity 
of the industry is 430,000 tons annually. 
Both of the paper mills operated at full 
capacity during the last quarter of 1948 
and production was the highest for any 


quarter during the year. 


Of the 1948 production, exports accounted 
for all but 91 tons that were consumegq lo- 


cally. The United States was by far the 
leading destination (195,911 tons), Other 
important countries of destination, with 


quantities exported given in short tons, were 
as follows: United Kingdom, 88,431; Mexico 
48,518; Argentina, 38,781; Australia, 25,595. 
and the Union of South Africa, 18,724 
Smaller amounts also were exported to India, 
New Zealand, Eire, and other Provinces of 
Canada. 

If favorable weather conditions preyaj 
it is expected that 1949 production wil] ap- 
proach 500,000 tons. One mill is expanding 
it’s facilities and no difficulties are foreseen 
in disposing of the total output. Labor sup- 
ply is reported ample, and no shortage of 
raw materials exists 

In addition to newsprint, the two mills 
produced the following types of paper (com. 
bined production given in 
1947 data in parenthesis): Sulphite, 55,009 
(43,033); pulping paper, 5,486 (4,315); ga). 
able wrapper, 3,122 (3,339); and groundwood 
paper, 6,288 (468) 

One of the companies making sulfite paper 
did not begin this manufacture until the 
second quarter of 1947, but the production 
of pulping paper was started during the 
first quarter of 1947. The greatly increased 
production of groundwood paper in 1948 over 


short tons, With 


1947 was due to the fact that this manufac- 
ture Was not started until the last quarter 
of 1947 Data for 1947 for types of paper 
other than newsprint, therefore, do not 


represent a full year’s normal production, 


IMPORTS, CUBA 
Paper imports into Cuba in 1948 were 
estimated at 60,000 metric tons (1 metric 


ton-—-2,204.6 pounds), compared with 66,000 
tons in 1947, Despite the drop in imports 
stocks of imported pa at the end of 1948 
estimated at 40,000 and im- 
porters intensifying efforts to force 


price in some cases 


per 
were tons, 
were 


saies, even at c¢ 


Woop PULP 


Norwegian production of 50-percent-wet 
mechanical wood pulp in 1948 was estimated 
at 872,000 metric tons weight (1 metric 
ton=2,204.6 pounds), compared with produc. 
tion of 590,000 tons in 1947 and 940,000 tons 
in 1939 

Exports of the 1948 output totaled 361,358 
ons, compared with 274,702 tons in 1947 
The principal countries of destination were 
the United Kingdom (170,644 tons), France 
(55.096 tons), the Netherlands (52,518 tons), 

{ 


PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


wet 


+ 


and Belgium-Luxembourg (37,059 tons). 
Only 86 tons were exported to the United 
States 


A critical factor in the exportation to the 
United Kingdom was the reduction of Brit- 
ish consumption of paper to roughly 40 per- 
cent of the prewar The 1948 exports 
to the United Kingdom (170,644 rep- 
resented 47 percent of Norway's total expor- 
tation of that grade, whereas in 1938 ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom of 407,000 tons 


level 


tons) 


represented 80 percent of foreign sales of 
that grade. One mechanical pulp mill has 
shut down, and several others with large 


inventories have proposed to do the same. 
Production of chemical wood pulp during 

1948 was estimated at 383,725 tons, or about 

60 percent of capacity, compared with 270,000 


tons in 1947, and 502,000 tons in 1939. Of 
the 1948 output, 70 percent was bleached 
sulfite, and nearly 15 percent each was 


bleached sulfate and unbleached sulfate. 
Exports of chemical pulp were almost en- 
tirely in the form of bleached dry sulfite pulp 
(128,182 tons) and bleached and unbleached 
dry sulphate (8,670 tons); exports of other 
chemical pulp totaled only 843 tons. The 
principal countries of destination for 
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ached dry sulfite pulp were the United 
— mn (44,448 tons), the Netherlands 
er eon} France (18,348 tons), and the 
(19.9 d States (12,033 tons). Exports of 
pane and unbleached sulfate pulp went 

incipally to the Netherlands (4,086 tons), 
PS United Kingdom (2,285 tons), and Bel- 
Oo m-LuxembOurg (1,230 tons). Only 101 
tons went to the United States. 

Norway's pulp exports in 1948 were directly 
affected by the slump in world pulp prices. 


IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Little change 1s expected in planned im- 
ports of newsprint and other paper products 
into Portugal during the next 2 years, accord- 
ing to recent official estimates Newsprint 
imports in 1947 totaled 9,886 metric tons 
(1 metric ton 2,204.6 pounds), and other 
paper and paperboard imports amounted to 
4931 tons. Final figures for 1948 are not 
vet available, but trends during the first 6 
months show a similar import pattern. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of paper and manufactures into 
the Philippines in 1948 were valued at 44.- 
714,054 pesos (1 peso US$0.50), compared 
with 38,887,246 pesos in 1947. These com- 
modities continued to rank ninth among the 
country’s principal imports on a value basis. 


SweEDISH-U. K. TRADE 


Sweden plans to increase its exports of 
wood pulp and paper to the United Kingdom 
juring 1949, according to the Swedish press. 
Plans call for delivery of 150,000 metric tons 
(1 metric ton = 2,204.6 pounds) of mechanical 
wood pulp, 405,000 tons of chemical wood 
pulp, and approximately 140,000 tons of paper 
and paperboard. Actual deliveries of chem- 
ical pulp to the United Kingdom during 1948 
amounted to about 300,000 tons, compared 
with planned deliveries of 250,000 tons 


Petroleum 
and Products 


PRODUCTION AND REQUIREMENTS, 
AUSTRIA 


Austria's crude-oil production in 1948 was 
about 910,000 metric tons,- 37 percent (337,- 
000 tons) of which was released to Austrian 
end use; about 55 percent was withheld by 
the Soviet Government for its own purposes 
and for export. The remaining 8 percent 
is the estimated loss in refining 

The Austrian Government was forced to 
import 49,300 tons of petroleum products to 
meet essential requirements. Consumption 
of petroleum p! which totaled 386,000 
tons, was only 88 percent of the official re- 
quirements of 438,000 tons for the year. 


oducts 


PROPOSED REFINERY CONSTRUCTION, ITALY 


A refinery is to be erected at Trecate, on 
the Ticino River, in the Province of Novaro, 
Italy (conveniently located for the Piedmont- 
Lombardy petroleum consuming regions) 
The site for this refinery has already been 
acquired. Crude is to be pumped from the 
pler and the pumping station at Sovona 
through a pipeline that is to be laid 





CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, TURKEY 


Turkey consumed approximately 445,000 
metric tons of petroleum products in 1948, 
compared with 280,000 tons in 1947. Most of 
the products consumed in 1948 were im- 
ported. Imports for 1948 were as follows: 
Motor gasoline, 142,462 metric tons; aviation 
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gasoline, 20,886 tons; kerosene, 104,938 tons; 
gas oil, 110,342 tons; fuel oil, 44,381 tons; 
lubricating oils and greases, 17,146 tons; 
other products, 3,994 tons. 


DEVELOPMENTS, VENEZUELA 


The refinery of the Venezuelan Gulf Re- 
fining Company at Puerto La Cruz, Vene- 
zuela, is scheduled to be completed before 
the end of 1950, at an estimated cost of 
U. S. $50,000,000. The capacity will be 
30,000 barrels daily. 

Contracts for the sale of royalty crude to 
other than Venezuelan producers call for de- 
livery of 26,620,000 barrels of crude oil be- 
tween January 1, 1948, and February 6, 1950. 
Total deliveries during 1948 of royalty crude 
sold under contract amounted to 10,765,585 
barrels, leaving a balance of 15,854,415 bar- 
rels to be picked up by the contracting 
parties. 

Under terms of the 2-year contract signed 
by the Venezuelan and Argentine Govern- 
ments on February 13, 1948, whereby Vene- 
zuela agreed to exchange up to 2,000,000 bar- 
rels of royalty crude per annum for up to 
15,000 tons of boned frozen beef, the Vene- 
zuelan Government in 1948 shipped 1,087,- 
738 barrels 


Railwa y 
kquipment 


BELGIUM WILL MANUFACTURE FREIGHT 
CARS FOR BIZONAL GERMANY 


On an order for 1,200 freight cars for Bi- 
zonal Germany, a Belgium firm (Société 
Greeg d'Europe) will manufacture the entire 
underframe and superstructure, or about 
three-fourths of the total job. The wheels, 
springs, brakes, and wooden part of the 
freight cars will be provided by the Bizone. 


FREIGHT-CAR PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA 
OF GERMANY 


Five Bizonal factories produced 3,000 new 
freight cars between September 4, 1948, and 
January 28, 1949, according to the Bipartite 
Transport Group. The project was finished 3 
days earlier than planned, enabling an early 
start on a new 12,000-car program in which 
13 factories are participating. The cars are 
an improved version of prewar German 
models. An increase in load capacity is per- 
mitted by a change in frame construction. 


SPAIN’s SHORTAGE OF ROLLING STOCK 


Shortages of rolling stock, which have 
worsened progressively in Spain since 1936, 
restricted Spanish rail transportation seri- 
ously in 1948. Spain’s policy of repairing 
rolling stock rather than replacing it is neces- 
sitated by scarcity of raw materials. In 1948 
new and repaired rolling stock amounted to 
fewer than the number of worn-out units 
removed from service. 


Rubber and 


Products 


LABORATORY SERVICE, CEYLON 


A Government-sponsored Rubber Service 
Laboratory in Colombo, under the direction 
of a rubber technologist, is prepared to assist 
the rubber industry in Ceylon by suggesting 
new lines of manufacture as a result of ex- 
periments carried out in the laboratory; by 
acquainting manufacturers with recent ad- 
vances in the industry in other countries and 
demonstrating relatively new techniques; by 


advising on the proper formula for mixing 
any type of rubber; and by making further 
research into the chemistry of rubber with 
special reference to preservation and deterio- 
ration in the tropics. 

A fund of 286,000 rupees (US$86,275), was 
provided early in 1947 to establish this labo- 
ratory, but necessary machinery and other 
equipment ordered at the time was not deliv- 
ered until 1948. Other activities of the labo- 
ratory will be to encourage the use of large 
quantities of latex; to test the quality of 
goods domestically produced; to test and 
analyze imported articles; and to instruct, 
train, and give technical assistance to repre- 
sentatives of the domestic industry. 


PRODUCTION, INDOCHINA 


The Indochinese Rubber Office gives final 
1948 rubber production figures as 43,750 
metric tons. Total production in 1947 was 
37,908 tons; in 1946, 20,296 tons. These fig- 
ures are still far short of the production of 
60,000 tons reported in 1938. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Tire production in India has fluctuated 
considerably in the past year. The output in 
Bombay was curtailed by lack of electric 
power supply resulting from cyclone damage 
in November. Production in the first part 
of 1949 has been restricted on account of 
labor difficulties. Available figures on actual 
production in the second half of 1948 are 
incomplete. The output of tires and tubes, 
however, as published by the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Government 
of India, Delhi, for a yearly period ended in 
August 1948, was as follows: Truck and bus 
tires, 504,476 units, tubes, 454,207; passenger 
car tires, 289,801 units, tubes, 358,554; and 
bicycle tires, 3,344,500, tubes 4,831,885. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, NEw ZEALAND 


The most significant development in the 
rubber industry of New Zealand in 1948 was 
the beginning of automobile-tire production. 
This program will be extended in 1949 toward 
the ultimate aim of meeting practically all 
domestic requirements. The official esti- 
mate of production in 1948 was 25,000 each 
of tires and tubes for passenger cars and 
trucks. This output was entirely from one 
factory that started production in June and 
operated at about one-half capacity during 
the remainder of the year. The capacity of 
this factory is estimated at 120,000 each of 
tires and tubes per year. 

Another factory, which is expected to come 
into production soon, will have an eventual 
capacity exceeding that of the first; a third 
factory, also to be in production within the 
year, should equal the capacity of the first. 
The plan to eventually produce the tires and 
tubes required in the country does not in- 
clude the manufacture of tires for road 
graders and industrial tractors, which come 
largely from the United States. 


Shipbuilding 


ARGENTINA ACQUIRES ESCORT CARRIER 


The converted escort carrier H. M. S. 
Tracker, delivered in January from the United 
States to Argentina, was the fourth C-3 to 
go to the Compania Argentina de Navegacion 
Dodero S. A. The ship is equipped with 
motor lifeboats, modern fire equipment, 
safety and navigation devices, and cabins for 
1,350 passengers. 

Delivery of the fifth C-3 (the Salta) is ex- 
pected soon. 


ACTIVITIES IN JAPANESE SHIPYARDS 


From November 1, 1948, to December 1, 
1948, the Japanese shipyards completed re- 
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pairs (major and minor) on 486 vessels, total- 


ing 865,777 gross tons. A great many were 
running repairs made on vessels without dry 
docking. 

From November 20 to December 20, 1948, 
8 steel cargo vessels, totaling 10,135 gross tons 
were launched; during that period 19 steel 
cargo vessels, totaling 11,165 gross tons, pre- 
viously launched, were completed. During 
the same period 2 steel fishing vessels, total- 
ing 405 gross tons, were launched and 2 steel 
fishing vessels, totaling 270 gross tons, were 
completed. 

From November 20 to December 20, 1948, 
3 wooden tugs and 21 wooden barges were 
completed for the U.S. S. R. 

During the calendar year 1948, Japanese 
shipyards completed 172,562 gross tons of 
steel vessels and 12,930 gross tons of wooden 
vessels, compared with the 1930-34 average 
yearly construction of 80,842 gross tons of 
steel vessels and 7,031 gross tons of wooden 
vessels. 


Masor INDUSTRY PLANNED, PORTUGAL 


Establishment of a major shipbuilding in- 
dustry in Northern Portugal is reported to be 
the goal of the Viana do Castelo shipyard 
interests, which signed a contract on De- 
cember 22, 1948, for the construction of 5 iron 
fish trawlers, costing about $60,000 each. 
Equipped with mechanical cranes and re- 
frigeration, and with good crew accommoda- 
tions, these trawlers will be 47 meters long 
and have an 8-meter beam, 440-ton displace- 
ment, and a capacity of 121 tons of fish cargo 


SPAIN’S PROGRAM 


Spain’s 1949 industrial program includes 
the launching of 5 ships totaling 31,000 dead- 
weight tons, and the commissioning of 7 
ships totaling 38,000 deadweight tons. A 
number of fishing boats will be built and a 
dry dock is planned for Cadiz. 


COMPETITION CAUSES CONCERN IN U. K. 


Competition in the British shipbuilding in- 
dustry is foreseen in the revival of shipyard 
activity in Germany and Japan. This de- 
velopment, combined with high costs and the 
circumstance that the British merchant fleet 
is now almost back to its prewar size, is 
a cause of concern as to future activity and 
earnings in British shipbuilding. 


YUGOSLAVIAN YARD BUILDS STEAM ENGINE 


A large tugboat steam engine completed in 
December 1948 in the Treci Maj shipyards 
of Yugoslavia is reported to be the first prod- 
uct of this kind made in the country. The 
600-horsepower engine, weighing 21 tons, 
operates at 125 revolutions a minute on a 
steam pressure of 200 pounds per square inch. 


Soaps, ‘Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


ISRAELI PRODUCTION 


The 1948 production of toilet preparations 
(excluding soap) in Israel was estimated be- 
tween 300,000 and 350,000 Palestine pounds 
(1 Palestine pound, at par with the Israel 
pound,—approximately US$3.02). The cos- 
metic industry, established about 15 years 
ago, expanded considerably in the war years 
and provided not only the home market but 
a substantial part of the consumption of 
neighboring countries. Whereas practically 
no toilet preparations were exported in 1948, 


it is expected that, with resumption of 
friendly relations with neighboring Arab 
countries, exports will again become im- 
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portant. Expansion into the African market 
also is considered possible. 


Exports, HONG KoncG 


Declared exports of musk from Hong Kong 
to the United States in the first 2 months of 
1949 amounted to 85 pounds, valued at $8,- 
655. Flower-water exports in the same 
period totaled 40 pounds, with a value of 
$59. 

Declared exports of essential oils from Hong 
Kong to the United States during the first 
2 months of 1949 consisted of the following 
types: Cassia, 5,040 pounds, valued at $7,133; 
aniseed, 183,000 pounds ($121,418); 
4,000 pounds ($673); 
($1,276). 


camphor, 
and ho, 1,152 pounds 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, IRELAND 


Imports of cotton yarn into Ireland in 
1948 totaled 3,615,967 pounds; woolen 
worsted 2,333,993 pounds; and 
thetic-fiber yarn, 626,419 pounds; compared 
with 6,106,362, 2,073,285, and 1,011,304 pounds, 
respectively, in 1947 

Exports in 1948, with 1947 figures in paren- 
theses, were as follows: Flax, 6,069,840 (7,- 
569,184) pounds; flax 2,454,816 (4,350,- 
416) pounds; and raw wool, 10,041,200 pounds 
(9,185,900). 


and 


yarns, syn- 


tow 


FOREIGN TRADE, MADAGASCAR AND 
CoMORO ISLANDS 


In 1948, Madagascar exported 2,378 metric 


tons of sisal fiber, 4,015 tons « raffia, 115 
tons of other fibers, and 304,121 straw and 
aloe hats. Imports included 130 tons of 


empty jute bags, 4,637 tons of cotton cloth 
246 tons of woolen cloth, 149 tons of silk and 
rayon cloths, 334 tons of apparel, 
tons of miscellaneous textiles 

The Comoro Islands in 1948 exported 1,209 
tons of fiber and 10 tons of threads, 
yarns, and ropes of various fibers, and import- 
ed 14 tons of cotton cloth and 1 ton of woolen 
cloth 


and 16 


Sisal 


MATTRESS PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Mexico has approximately 60 commercially 
important mattress factories that also make 
pillows, bolsters, and cushions. Production 
of innerspring mattresses has been estimated 
at about 100,000 units per year whereas out- 
put of mattresses without springs has been 
variously reported at from 10 to 15 times that 


number. The outlook for sales by United 
States makers is poor, because local produc- 
tion meets domestic needs. Output of 


mattresses in Mexico is steadily increasing, 
being limited only by purchasing power 


Cotton and Products 


ETHIOPIA RESUMES JAPANESE TRADE 


Cotton 
sheeting, 
ket in 
all by way of 


textiles from Japan, mainly grey 
reappeared on the Ethiopian mar- 
September 1948 shipments, 
Aden, substantial 
and have supplanted corresponding imports 
of piece goods from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and other sources. During 
the period September 11, 1948, to February 10, 
1949, the registered quantities of grey sheet- 
ing imports from Japan amounted to 1,001,880 
yards 


These 


have been 


Synthetic Fibers 
FACTORIES UNDER CONSTRUCTION, Inpy, 


One factory in Travancore State ang an- 
other in Bombay, India, are under construc. 
tion Both factories will be producing by 
the early part of 1950 with a combined an. 
nual capacity of 8,400,000 pounds of VISCOge 
filament yarn 


VWiscellaneous Fibers 
IMPORTS, BRITISH HONDURAS 


British Honduras imported 88,542 textile 
and sacks in 1948, of which 42 679 
(mostly used) were from the United States 
About 19 hundredweight of the 497 hundred. 
weight of rope and twine imports received jp 
1948 were reexported to Honduras 

An anticipated increase in agricultura 
production may bring about a corresponding 
rise in demand binder 
sacks 


bags 


for twine, bags, and 


CuBA’S CORDAGE INDUSTRY 


High production costs make it increasingly 
difficult for Cuba’s cordage industry to com. 
pete with that of Mexico. Cordage, chiefly 
rope, is manufactured to meet domestic re. 
quirements that in 1948 amounted to about 
14,000,000 pounds Production in 1948 to. 
taled only about 16,000,000 pounds, of which 
2,009,000 pounds were exported 

Henequen production in 1948 
mated 28,000,000 pounds, compared with an 
estimated 28,700,000 pounds in 1947 and a 
forecast of 29,000,000 pounds in 1949. Con. 
sumption by cordage factories in Cuba to. 
taled 16,000,000 pounds in 1948 exports in 
1948 amounted to 12,800,000 pounds com- 
pared with 9,400,000 pounds in 1947. The 
bulk of the 1948 exports went to the United 
States; the remainder Belgium and 
Colombia France received large shipments 
of raw henequen in 1947, whereas Belgium 
and Colombia took none 


approxi- 


went to 


HEMP PRODUCTION AND EXponrts, INDIA 


Because of heavy November rains, produc- 
tion of hemp in India in 1949 has been 
estimated at only 16,000 tons, compared with 
an estimated 16,000 tons in 1948, 16,500 tons 
in 1947, and 35,000 tons in 1944. India does 
not consume more than from 10 to 12 per- 
cent of total production, or about 2,500 tons 
year 

Hemp exports from Calcutta to the United 
States were small in 1948, totaling only 346 
the United Kingdom took 6,289 tons 
and Germany, 2,072 of the total exports of 
14,132 in 1948. Over 80 India's 
export trade in hemp through the 
Port of Calcutta During 1948, the entire 
exportable hemp was sold and 
importers abroad could 


each 


tons; 


percent of 


passes 


surplus of 
several requests from 


not be satisfied 


Wearing Apparel 


IMPORTS OF CORSETS, GIRDLES, AND 
BRASSIERES, GUATEMALA 
There is no production of corsets and 


rirdles in Guatemala and that of brassieres 


negligible, consisting of homemade ar- 
icles Imports have shown a definite in- 
crease during the last 4 years over those of 


the previous 6 years because of depletion of 


stocks during the war, when manufacture of 
these items was curtailed in the United 
States 

Imports in 1948 of corsets, girdles, and 
brassieres made principally of rayon 


amounted to 2,479 kilograms, compared with 
1,397 kilograms in 1947. Most of im- 
ports came from the United States 


these 
(Continued on p. 40) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


British Overseas Airways 
Reduces Air-Cargo Rates 


The British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration has announced substantial reduc- 
tions in air-cargo rates from Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Ceylon, and the Far East 
to points in the Middle East, Europe, and 
the United Kingdom. The new rates, 
which will in most cases be 20 percent 
lower than the prevailing will 
come into force on May 1, and will apply 
to all freight traffic carried by BOAC 
services in the west-bound direction. 
The reduced rates into Europe will also 
result in lower freight rates to the United 
States and Canada 

When the reduced 
erative, a package weighing 1 kilogram 
(2.2 pounds) may be sent, for example, 
from Karachi to London, either by the 
twice-weekly express _ Lancastrian 
freight service or by the regular pas- 
senger-carrying aircraft, at a cost of 7 
rupees, 12 annas, as against the exist- 
ing rate of 9 rupees, 1 anna. (1 rupee 
equals approximately US$0.30; 16 annas 
equal 1 The freight charges 
on a similar package sent from Karachi 
to Rome will amount to 6 rupees, 10 
annas (present rate, 7 rupees, 15 annas). 
Similar will apply to ship- 
ments from Bombay, Delhi, Cal- 
cutta, Colombo, and Rangoon. 

The BOAC office in Karachi stated: 
“It is expected that these reductions in 
freight charges will prove very popular, 
particularly with the commercial com- 
munity, and will enable them to build 
up favorable both 
‘hard’ and 


rates, 


rates become op- 


rupee.) 


reductions 


sent 


balances in 
‘soft’ currency areas.” 


trade 


Rail and Ship Transportation 
Slowed Down in East Africa 


Transportation on the Beira Railway 
in Portuguese East Africa between Beira 
and Umtali came to an almost complete 
Standstill early in March as a result of 
heavy torrential rains (reported averag- 
ing 10 inches in a 


single day at some 

points) and the flooding of the Muda 
and Pungwe Rivers 

According to reports reaching the 


American Consulate General at Laur- 


enco Marques, large sections of almost 
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23 miles of railway line, starting at a 
point 35 miles west of Beira, were washed 


away. Only passenger service between 
Umtali (Southern Rhodesia) and Vila 
Machado (Mozambique) was continued; 
all other railroad and motor traffic be- 
tween Southern Rhodesia and Mozam- 
bique was halted. 

As a result, the port congestion at 
Beira has worsened. Ships have been 
unable to land and load cargo; passenger 
liners have delayed their sailings await- 
ing the arrival of large numbers of pas- 
sengers from Rhodesia; and an increas- 
ing amount of goods is on the wharves 
of the port. 

The Portuguese 
that, as soon 


authorities report 
as operations begin, ex- 
port shipments will receive first prior- 
ity. The Portuguese view the situation 
with much concern because the break- 
down unquestionably will make op- 
erations at Beira increasingly more dif- 
ficult for several months to come. 


Philippine Consumption of 
Electric Power Above Prewar 


The consumption of electric power in 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines, was 
more than twice as great at the close of 
1948 as it had been before World War II. 
The monthly average of electricity con- 
sumption in Manila for 1941 was 
15,316,000 kilowatt-hours, whereas that 
for 1947 and 1948 was 21,327,000 and 
30,126,000 kilowatt-hours, respectively. 

Total consumption of power in Manila 
was 255,981,000 kilowatt-hours in 1947 
and 361,510,000 kilowatt-hours in 1948. 

The increase in demand for power was 
due principally to the rise in average 
residential and commercial coOnsump- 
tion, rather than to greater industrial 
use or to an increase in the number of 
customers. At the end of 1948, Meralco 
(Manila Electric Co.) was supplying 
143,000 consumers—only 13 percent more 
than in 1941—but the average residential 
consumption was 105 kilowatt-hours per 
month as compared with an average of 
29 kilowatt-hours in 1941. 

The rise in residential consumption 
was attributed by Meralco to the follow- 
ing factors: (1) The increase in popula- 
tion, (2) the fact that the Manila Gas 















Corporation had never been rehabili- 
tated, increasing greatly the demand for 
electricity for cooking; (3) the higher 
wage scales, which for the first time per- 
mitted purchase of electrical appliances 
by the lower income groups; and (4) the 
high cost of firewood and charcoal which 
led to the use of’electric hotplates and 
irons in small homes where they had 
never been used before. 


Big Increase in Air Freight 
Movement Reported in Brazil 


Statistics on Brazil’s interstate freight 
movement, reported by the American 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, may be indic- 
ative of a new trend in that country’s 
freight-movement picture. A compari- 
son of the figures for the first quarters 
of 1947 and 1948, which are given below, 
reflects a very great increase in the vol- 
ume of interstate air freight, a substan- 
tial increase in truck freight, and de- 
creases in both rail and water freight. 

1947 
Ist Quarter 
(kilograms) 


1948 
1st Quarter 
(kilograms) 





Aie freight... ...... 48, 334 393, 159 
Truck freight___.. 67, 980, 083 92, 277, 733 
Rail freight . 71,329, 736 53, 953, 789 
Water freight. 19, 157, 486 16, 629, 776 

158,515,639 163, 254, 457 


During the above periods foodstuffs 
accounted for the heaviest freight vol- 
ume, with 72,775,570 kilograms in 1948 
compared with 74,075,999 kilograms in 


1947. Minerals were second in volume 
and textiles third. (1 kilogram=—2.2046 
pounds.) 


International Mail and Cable 
Services Available in Korea 


Both international mail and cable 
service are available to foreign business- 
men in the Republic of Korea. Facili- 
ties established in Seoul by the Radio 
Corporation of America during the mili- 
tary occupation are now owned and oper- 
ated by the Ministry of Communications 
and provide radio service to all parts of 
the world, as well as telephone service 
to the United States and certain other 
countries. Charges for radio and radio- 
telephone services are levied in local cur- 














those 


equivalent to 
charged in dollars during the occupation. 
There is no censorship of radio com- 


rency at rates 


munications. Any codes may be used 
and any internationally authorized 
language may be employed. 

Commercial air-mail service to the Re- 
public of Korea is provided by Northwest 
Airlines, which maintains a semiweekly 
service from the United States via Tokyo 
and Seoul to Shanghai and points in 
southeast Asia. Surface mail is carried 
by United States Army transports and 
commercial vessels. Mail is subject to 
spot-check censorship. At the present 
time commercial parcels are limited to 
small packets not exceeding 2 kilograms 
in weight. 


Road Construction and Paving 
Project Planned by Guatemala 


The Guatemalan Ministry of Commu- 
nications is planning a road-construc- 
tion and paving project calling for ex- 
penditures amounting to about $24,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000, which would be 
financed largely by means of a foreign 
loan, according to reports reaching the 
American Embassy at Guatemala City. 

The project, which is now being stud- 
ied in detail by the Ministry of Com- 
munications Highway Section, includes 
plans for a paved highway between Gua- 
temala City and the Atlantic Coast. Two 
possible routes have been put forward: 
One running from the capital to a place 
called La Canoa in the southern part of 
Baja Verapaz, thence northeast to El 
Estor on the north shore of Lake Izabal, 
terminating at the Port of Livingston; 
the other projected route is from Guate- 
mala to La Canoa, and then to Puerto 
Barrios, presumably down the Motagua 
River Valley. 

In addition to the Atlantic highway 
project, the Ministry plans to complete 
the emergency military route projected to 
run along the Pacific Coast of Guate- 
mala through some of the most produc- 
tive zones of the country, and also calls 
for the paving of the route between Que- 
zaltenango and the Pacific port of 
Champerico. 


India Takes Steps To 
Irrigate Drought Areas 


The Government of Bombay, India, is 
establishing emergency irrigation facili- 
ties in Broach and Surat to facilitate the 
raising of fodder for cattle in the drought 
areas. Later similar facilities will be 
established in both the Ahmedabad and 
Kaira districts. In Broach 2,000 acres, 
and an equal number in Surat, had been 
brought under emergency irrigation by 
the middle of March. Water is pumped 
by the use of Diesel and gasoline engines 
from rivers down newly made crude ir- 
rigation canals to fields where animal 


Bie) 





feed is produced. On some of the small 
rivers emergency earthen dams were 
thrown across to conserve the water sup- 
ply and to prevent the tides from bring- 
ing in salt water. These measures are 
admittedly expensive, but the Govern- 
ment feels that it is cheaper to produce 
some food in the area than to continue 
shipping in tremendous quantities of 
fodder by rail. The railroads already are 
overtaxed in the area, and any measures 
that can be taken to relieve the pressure 
are considered essential even though ex- 
pensive. 


New Air Service Brings 
Nairobi Closer to Europe 


The Scandinavian Airlines System 
(SAS) initiated on April 10, 1949, a new 
service between Nairobi, Kenya, and 
Stockholm, Sweden, making connections 
for New York at Copenhagen on the 
westbound journey and at Stockholm on 
the eastbound. They will operate Ameri- 
can-built Douglas DC-6 Cloudmasters 
which have a cruising speed of 310 miles 
per hour, thus bringing all of the major 
cities of Europe within less than 30 hours 
of Nairobi. 

The planes have two passenger cabins 
with separate staterooms for men and 
women, and sleeper accommodation of 
14 beds is available at a small additional 
cost. A galley and pantry, which will 
serve Scandinavian delicacies, a bar and 
a ladies’ “charmroom” are among their 
amenities. In the interests of comfort 
and space, it is planned to accommodate 
40 passengers only, although the planes 
are designed to carry 56. 

The American Consulate 
Nairobi advises that 
on the above flight 
tablished and, 
accommodated. 


General in 
intermediate 
also have been es- 
further, that freight is 


rates 


Ireland Makes Progress in 
New Telephone Installations 


Ireland made considerable progress in 
installing new telephones during 1948. 
About 7,000 new subscribers were given 
telephones from the period February to 
October, 3,000 of them in the Dublin 
and Dun Laoghaire automatic-exchange 
area. It is hoped to satisfy 5,000 stand- 
ing applications in 1949. 


Low Water Levels Reduce 
Finland’s Power Output 


Although Finland's existing hydroelec- 
tric power plants were capable of pro- 


ducing about 2,500,000,000_ kilowatt- 
hours annually at normal water flow, 


they were able to generate only 1,780,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours during 1948. 
This energy was supplemented by some 
940,000,000 kilowatt-hours generated by 
steam plants, resulting in a total power 





production of approximately 2,700,000... 
000 kilowatt-hours as against an estj. 
mated total demand at full production of 
3,300,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Throughout 1948, the water levels o¢ 
the principal river and lake systems re- 
mained abnormally low, and the coun. 
try’s extensive power development pro. 
gram lagged behind expectations for the 
year. 


Railway Freight Increases 
Go Into Effect in Colombia 


An increase of about 20 percent in raj). 
way freight rates in Colombia was de. 
creed by the Administrative Council] of 
the National Railways and the Nationa] 
Council of Transport and Tariffs. The 
increase went into effect on April 1, 1949 
on lines of the National Railways. 4). 
though the National Railways showed a 
deficit during 1948 of nearly 6,000,000 
pesos, businessmen have already regis. 
tered protests against the new rates, 
claiming that a substantial increase ip 
the cost of living will be the inevitable 
result 

At the 
crease in 


same 
freight 


time, a 20-percent de- 

rates for shipment of 
scrap iron on the Magdalena River was 
announced. Rates for other commodi- 
ties remain unchanged 


Direct Argentine-Paraguay 
River Service Reopened 


Direct river service between Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and Asuncion, Para- 
guay, was scheduled to be reestablished 
on March 12, 1949, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Asuncion agency of 
the Compania de Navegacion Fluvial Ar- 
gentina ‘(formerly Dodero). For the 
past 8 months, passengers, mail, and 
cargo have had to transfer at the Argen- 
tine port of Corrientes 

Three boats—Ciudad de Corrientes, 
Ciudad de Asuncion, and Berna—vwill 
provide the new service between Buenos 
Aires and Asuncion with a schedule of 5 
to 6 days between the two cities 

The Ciudad de Concepcion, the vessel 
that has been operating between Asun- 
cion and Corrientes, will continue to 
carry passengers between these two cities, 
and mail and freight between Asuncion 
and Buenos Aires 

The 8-month interruption of service 
between the two capitals has had con- 
siderable effect on both freight shipments 
and passenger travel According to re- 
ports reaching the American Embassy at 
Asuncion, traffic during this 
period was reduced as much as 50 per- 
cent. No figures regarding the effect on 
foreign trade are available, but commer- 
advise that both outgoing 
and incoming shipments have been re- 
duced in both size and number. The 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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International Fair, 
Izmir, Turkey 


The annual International Fair of 
Izmir, Turkey, will take place this year 
from August 20 to September 20. The 
United States Government has rented a 
total of 10,000 square feet of indoor 
space, part of which is being reserved for 
the display of American products. In- 
stead of the usual rental, only a nominal 
charge will be made for the use of this 
space. This charge may be paid in 
Turkish liras. To American firms which 
are selling their goods in the Turkish 
market or which would like to test this 
market for their products, this is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to further their com- 
mercial interests in Turkey. 

It has been estimated that some 1,200,- 
000 people visited this Fair last year; 
there were on display the products of 737 
Turkish firms and 451 foreign firms 

According to the American Embassy in 
Ankara, 7 Turkish agents representing 
13 large industrial firms in the United 
States have already indicated their desire 
to participate at the 1949 Fair. Several 





and 


Held 


Revised “List of Fairs 
Exhibitions To Be 
Abroad in 1949” 

The “List of Fairs and .Exhibitions 
To Be Held Abroad in 1949,” prepared 
by the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, 
OIT, has just been revised and = pub- 
lished. This list contains the 
addresses, and dates of (a) international 
trade fairs; (4) national industries fairs; 
and (c) specialized international exhi- 
bitions. Also included at the end of 
this list is a chronological list of fairs 
It also 
contains short explanatory comments on 


hames, 


and exhibitions, with an index. 


the international, national, and special 
ized exhibitions. 

This list is being mailed to the firms 
that have indicated their interest in ma- 
terial on international trade fairs issued 
by this Branch. Other persons may ob 
tain copies through the nearest Field 
Offices of the Department, or from the 
Fairs and Exhibitions Branch (IT 
940), Office of International Trade, De- 
i of Commerce, Washington 25, 
e <.. 
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other large U. S. firms directly repre- 
sented in Turkey are also making ar- 
rangements with their home offices in 
this country to exhibit at Izmir. 

Additional firms interested in par- 
ticipating in this International Turkish 
Fair are advised to contact immediately 
their agents in Turkey to make the nec- 
essary arrangements with the American 
consul in Izmir. Should the shipment of 
products be involved, it will be essential 
that shipment be made from New York 
not later than May 15, 1949. 

For special handling of applications 
for export licenses applicable to products 
to be shipped to Turkey, letters should be 
addressed to Mrs. Geraldine DePuy, 
Chief, Special Services Branch, Export 
Operations Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Commerce Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Hungary at International 
Trade Fairs and Exhibitions 


Hungary has participated or is to par- 
ticipate in the following International 
Trade Fairs and Industrial Exhibitions 
this year, according to Airgrams received 
from the U. S. Embassy at Budapest: 
Prague, Vienna, Milan, Bratislava, Mos- 
cow, Izmir, Stockholm, Plovdiv, Utrecht, 
and Brussels. Hungary will also have 
information booths and display rooms in 
Leipzig, Frankfurt, Zagreb, and Lau- 
sanne. 

That country exhibited heavy indus- 
trial products, chemicals, and leather 
goods at the spring Prague and Vienna 
Fairs, which were held from March 13 
to 20. At the Milan Fair, now in prog- 
ress, Hungary is exhibiting chemicals and 
agricultural products. At the Poznan 
Fair, Hungarian textiles will be featured; 
Hungary is having considerable success 
in this line of goods, as indicated by the 
foreign orders booked at a recently held 
spring style show. It is reported that 
Hungarian tailors and dressmakers re- 
ceived a total of $230,000 worth of orders 
from abroad, which included $50,000 
from the Soviet Union, $45,000 from Bul- 
garia, and $30,000 from Italy. 

A national exhibition of Hungarian 
products will also be held in Moscow 
from May 21 to June 5. Among the 















products to be exhibited are machine 
tools, pumps, Diesel motors, trucks, trans- 
formers, electrical equipment, rubber 
products, telephones, radio apparatus, 
bicycles, furs, footwear, and alcoholic 
beverages. 


Flanders International Trade 
Fair, Ghent, Belgium 


The fourth Flanders International 
Trade Fair will take place at Ghent, Bel- 
gium, from September 10 through 25, 
1949. 

Among the important classifications 
under which various products will be 
grouped are: Agricultural equipment, 
chemical products, electrical equipment, 
textiles, and machinery in general. For- 
eign manufacturers and/or their agents 
in Belgium are invited to participate 
with an exhibition of their products. In 
the section reserved for foreign samples, 
spaces of a minimum of 12 square meters 
will be let at 1,000 Belgian francs per 
square meter (the Belgian franc is val- 
ued at US$0.0228). 

A special feature of this year’s fair 
will be the “National Mother and Child 
Exhibition.” In this section will be 
grouped products necessary to the exist- 
ence and comfort of both mother and 
child. It will be held for the benefit 
of the United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren. 

American firms interested in partici- 
pating directly or through their Belgium 





“List of Foreign-Products Ex- 
hibitions To Be Held in the 
United States in 1949” 


A new “List of Foreign-Products Ex- 
hibitions To Be Held in the United 
States in 1949” has been prepared in the 
Fairs and Exhibitions Branch. It con- 
tains, besides the list, short comments 
on each exhibition. 

Interested persons and firms may ob- 
tain copies of this release from the near- 
est Field Office of the Department or 
from the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch 
(1T-940), Office of International Trade. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
5. eG 























agents in this International Trade Fair, 
or persons who would like to visit this 
event can obtain further particulars by 
writing to either The American Merchan- 
dise Mart, 1028 Filbert Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or directly to the Administra- 
tion of the International Fair of Ghent, 
15 Viaanderenstaat, Ghent, Belgium. 


International Building 
Trades Exhibition, London 


The twenty-third International Build- 
ing Trades Exhibition is to be held at 
Olympia, London, England, from Novem- 
ber 17 to December 1, 1949. The or- 
ganizers of this international event have 
extended a very cordial invitation to 
American architects, technicians, and 
building-equipment firms to take part. 
It is suggested that one type of American 
exhibit that would elicit real interest 
would be a completely equipped modern 
kitchen. Displays of new designs or 
photographs of United States building 
developments not previously exhibited in 
Europe are also suggested. 

Firms interested in participating in 
this International Building Trades Ex- 
hibition should immediately wire for 
space or address an air-mail letter to The 
Organizers, The Building Trades Exhibi- 
tion Ltd., 4 Vernon Place, Southampton 
Row, London, W. C. 1. England. 


Barcelona and Valencia 
Sample Fairs 


The Spanish Government has decided 
that it cannot guarantee any dollar ex- 
change for the importation of products 
to be placed on exhibition at the Valencia 
and Barcelona Sample Fairs to open 
May 10 and June 10, respectively, says a 
report just received from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Madrid. This last-minute de- 
cision was made necessary by the acute 
dollar shortage. 


“France Comes to 
You” Exhibition 

The “France Comes to You” Exhibi- 
tion, which was shown in Boston, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New Orleans 
in 1948, will be held in 1949 in Dallas at 
the Adolphus Hotel from September 21 
to 28; in St. Louis at the Chase Hotel 
from November 9 to 16; and in 1950 in 
Chicago at the La Salle Hotel from 
January 27 to February 3. 

This Exhibition is being sponsored by 
the French Chamber of Commerce in 
the United States and the Commercial 
Counselor to the French Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. The latter office ad- 
vises that many French firms repre- 
sented in the United States are being 
contacted in France and are getting 
ready to participate in this Exhibition. 
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It is suggested that American importers 
of French merchandise who may wish 
to exhibit under their own names should 
contact the Exhibition Department of 
the French Chamber of Commerce, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., or 
call Roland d’Albis, Circle 5—5780. 

The “France Comes to You” Exhibition 
features all quality products made in 
France and available for sale in the 
United States. These products, besides 
being displayed in the Exhibition, are 
also in many cases featured in the win- 


dows of the principal stores in the 
various cities visited. 
Canadian International 
Trade Fair 
The Publicity Department of the 


Canadian International Trade Fair has 
recently issued a 15-page news release 
giving detailed information on the many 
products to be shown at the 1949 Fair 
which is to be held in Toronto from May 
30 to June 10, 1949. In addition to a 
detailed description of the products to 
be shown at the Fair, it contains in- 
formation on the firms which will par- 
ticipate, and also indicates the various 
countries that will be represented. 

As this news release is too long to be 
published here, it is suggested that inter- 
ested persons obtain copies either from 
any Canadian Foreign Service Office or 
directly from the Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Exhibition Grounds, 
Toronto, Canada. 


International Trade 
Fair, Bordeaux 


The eighteenth annual International 
Trade Fair of Bordeaux, France, will 
take place from June 19 through July 4, 
1949, under the auspices of the munici- 
pality of Bordeaux, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bordeaux, and the Conseil 
Général of the Department of the 
Gironde. 

It is estimated 
tendance will equal 
exceed the 1,800,000 
tended the 1948 event. As the Bordeaux 
Fair has reached its “saturation point’’ 
in the number of exhibitors it can ac- 
commodate, the 3,000-odd_ exhibitors 
who participated at the 1948 event will 
in all probability not be exceeded in 1949. 

The products of at least 10 countries— 
Germany, Great Britain, Canada, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Italy, Portugal, Swit- 
zerland, United States, and Czechoslo- 
vakia—will be displayed at this Fair, as 
well as products from most of the 
French colonies. 

Emphasis will be on agricultural ma- 
chinery, especially vineyard and wine- 
making equipment, lumbering and saw- 
mill machinery, and tractors. At the 


that the total at- 
and may possibly 
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ry 
Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRIA 


From the leaf-tobacco supply standpoint 
operations of the Austrian Tobacco Monop. 


oly showed a substantial improvement jp 
1948. Leaf imports totaled 10,133,000 
pounds, an increase of 62 percent over the 


1947 figure of 6,264,000 pounds 
States was the 


The United 
most important supplier ip 
1948, furnishing 4,729,000 pounds, or 47 per. 


cent of the total. This compares with pre. 


war (1933-37) years, when only about 8 per- 
cent of leaf imports were from the United 
States 


According to the Monopoly, about 80 per- 
leaf utilized for 
cigarette manufacture, 12 percent for smok.- 


cent of imports are being 
ing tobacco, 7 percent for cigars, and 1 per. 
cent for chewing tobacco. Production of cig- 
1948 totaled 4,459,000,000 pieces, 


surpassing the 1947 output by 33 percent and 


arettes in 


1937 output by 10 percent Production of 
other products in 1948 was still far below 
prewar, especially smoking tobacco, chewing 


tobacco, and snuff. Reports 
the present demand is for 
blended cigarettes, and 
types. The 
somewhat similar to 


indicate that 
about 70 percent 
30 percent straight 
blended cigarettes are 
American-blended 


oriental 


IMPORTS, FRANCE 


Imports of leaf tobacco into 
1948 totaled only 28,117,000 
pared with 68,486,000 
Principal countries of 
Algeria 
pounds; 
Brazil 


sources ol 


France during 
pounds, com- 

pounds in 1947. 
origin in 1948 were 
10,495,000 pounds; Turkey, 3,692,000 

Colombia, 2,895,000 pounds, and 
2,495,000 pound Other important 
supply last year included Greece, 
Bulgaria, and the Dominican Republic 

Imports from the United States were re- 
ported as only 35,000 pounds. In 1947, about 
13,600,000 pounds or 20 percent of the total, 
were of United States origin. During the 
1934-38, when French imports of leaf 
tobacco averaged 62,800,000 pounds annually, 
the United States supplied an average of 
20,600,000 pounds yearly, or 33 percent of the 
total. Imports from the United States his- 
torically consisted dark- 
fired but in years Burley 
became an important commodity. The vir- 
tual lack of imports from the United States 
last year had an adverse effect on our over- 
all exports of dark and Burley tobaccos 


years 


have chiefly of 


tobacco recent 





1948 Fair, French agents exhibited the 
products of more than a dozen American 
manufacturers of farm equipment, auto- 
mobiles, and household equipment. It 
is expected that this number will be in- 
creased in 1949. 

For additional detailed information 
about this Fair, inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Fairs and Exhibitions 
Branch, OIT, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscription 


rates 
Classif 
Domes For 
tic eign 
mail mail 
1, Transport, Communication ind 
Utilities $1.50 $2.00 
9 Chemicals 150 2 () 
8 Drugs and Toiletries 10 2 () 
4. Motion Pictures and Equipment 1.50 2) 
5. Electrical Appliances ind Radio 150 200 
§. 7, and 8. Foods and Related Agri 
"cultural Products 150 2) 
9. Lumber and Allied Products 100 135 
10, Pulp and Paper 1.00 1.35 
11. Leather and Products 1.50 2 0) 
12. Housewares and Furniture 100 135 
13. Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1 35 
14. Personal Durables 150 2 00 
15. Plumbing, Heating, and Hardware 1 Oo 1.35 
16. Rubber and Products 100 13 
17. Scientific and Professional Goods 1 oo 1.35 
18. Special Products 1) 2 (\) 
19. Textiles and Product 1) 2 00 
9, Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
and Agricultural 1 Ow 1 
22. Motive Product 100 , 
2. Metals and Mineral 1 Oo ] 
24, Petroleum and Coal 100 | 
Note,—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office Be sure to fill 
in name and addre ind indicate part or parts requested 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


INDEX-—-1948 Index to World Trade in 
Commodities, Vol. VI, January 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1948. Issued March 1949. 16 pp. 
Price 10 cents 

CHEMICALS. Printing and Lithographic 
Inks in Colombia and the Philippines. Vol 
VII, Part 2, Chemicals, No. 17. March 1949 
2 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Digest of International Chem- 
ical Developments. Vol. VII, Part 2, Chemi- 
cals, No. 18. March 1949. 8 pp 

CHEMICALS The Montecatini Company, 
Italy. Vol. VII, Part 2, Chemicals, No. 19. 
March 1949. 2 pp 

DrucGs AND TOILETRIES. Indonesia as a 
Source of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils 
Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 27. 
March 1949. 4 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Siam as a Source 
of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils. Vol. VU, 
Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 28. March 
1949. 3 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in Austria. Vol. VII, 
Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 29. March 
1949. 2 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in Czechoslovakia Vol 
VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 30 
March 1949. 2 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in Portugal. Vol. VII, 
Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 31 March 
1949. 2 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Brazil as a Source 
of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils. Vol. VII, 
Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 32 March 
1949. 7pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Norway as a Source 
of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils. Vol. VII. 
Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 33 March 
1949, 2 pp 


April 25. 1949 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in British Guiana and 
the British West Indies (Barbados, Leeward 
Islands, Windward Islands, and Trinidad and 
Tobago). Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toi- 
letries, No. 34. March 1949. 3 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RapIo. Digest 
of International Developments—Radio Appa- 
ratus. Vol. VII, Part 5, Electrical Appliances 
and Radio, No.6. March 1949. 2 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RapIo. Radio 
Apparatus: Eire and Radio Notes: Australia. 
Vol. VII, Part 5, Electrical Appliances and Ra- 
dio, No. 7. March 1949. 2 pp. 

Foops AND AGRICULTURAL PropuctTs. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Parts 6, 7, and 8, Foods and Agricultural 
Products, No.9. March 1949. 8 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try, Finland. Vol. VII, Part 10, Pulp and 
Paper, No. 8. March 1949. 7 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Market, 
Uruguay. Vol. VII, Part 10, Pulp and Paper, 
No. 9. March 1949. 4 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. Pulp and Paper Situa- 
tion, Canada. Vol. VII, Part 10, Pulp and 
Paper, No. 10. March 1949. 4 pp. 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 11, 
Leather and Products, No. 4. March 1949. 
2pp 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Type- 
writers: Spain and Portugal. Vol. VII, Part 
13, Office Equipment and Supplies, No. 1. 
March 1949. 3 pp 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Office 
Equipment: Guatemala, Vol. VII, Part 13, 
Office Equipment and Supplies, No.2. March 
1949. 2 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING, AND HARDWARE. Enam- 
eled Hollow Ware in Liberia, Nigeria, Mada- 
gascar, Algeria, and French West Africa. Vol. 
VII, Part 15, Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- 
ware, No. 4. March 1949. 3 p. 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber Products 
Industry—Spain. Vol. VII, Part 16, Rubber 
and Products, No.7. March 1949. 2 pp. 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber and Rub- 
ber Products Industry in the Netherlands. 
Vol. VII, Part 16, Rubber and Products, No 
8. March 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Soft Fiber Re- 
view. Vol. VII, Part 19, Textiles and Prod- 
ucts, No. 8. March 1949. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Markets for Wool 
Carpets and Rugs in Colombia, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. Vol. VII, Part 19, Textiles and 
Products, No. 9. March 1949. 7 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol VII, Part 19, Tex- 
tiles and Products, No. 10. March 1949. 2 
pp 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Vol. VII, Part 21, Machinery: 
Industrial, Electrical, and Agricultural, No. 8. 
March 1949. 4 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAI Market for Transformers. 
Vol. VIII, Part 21, Machinery: Industrial, 
Electrical, and Agricultural, No. 9. March 
1949. 2 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND COAI Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments——-Coal and Coke. Vol 
VII, Part 24, Petroleum and Coal, No. 4 
March 1949. 4 pp 


PETROLEUM AND CoAL. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Petroleum. Vol. VII, 
Part 24, Petroleum and Coal, No. 5. March 
1949. 3 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine] 


CHEMICALS. Importance of Fertilizers in 
Spain's Economy. Vol. VII, Part 2, Sup. No. 
5. March 1949. 7 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. United States Ex- 
ports of Soap in 1948. Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs 
and Toiletries, Sup. No. 2. March 1949. 
4 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
ucts. United States Foreign Trade in Cocoa 
Beans, 1948 (with comparisons). Vol. VII, 
Parts 6-7-8, Foods and Related Agricultural 
Products, Sup. No, 12. March 1949. 10 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
ucts. United States Exports of Unmanufac- 
tured Tobacco and Tobacco Manufactures, 
January 1948 and 1949. Vol. VII, Parts 6—7-— 
8, Foods and Related Agricultural Products, 
Sup. No. 14. March 1949. 12 pp. 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Indirect Imports 
of Hides and Skins. Vol. VII, Part 11, Leather 
and Products, Sup. No.2. March 1949. 3 pp. 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber and Prod- 
ucts—Algeria, French West Africa, and the 
Gold Coast. Vol. VII, Part 16, Rubber and 
Products, Sup. No. 2. March 1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Indirect Sales of 
Austrian Wool to the United States during 
1948. Vol. VII, Part 19, Textiles and Prod- 
ucts, Sup. No. 2. March 1949. 6 pp. 

TEXTILE AND Propucts. Wool, Uruguay, 
1948-49 Season. Vol. VII, Part 19, Tex- 
tiles and Products, Sup. No. 3. April 1949. 
2 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. } 


Preparing Shipments to Panama (Docu- 
mentation, and Consular and Customs Re- 
quirements). Vol. VI, No. 7. March 1949. 
7 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Guatemala—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. Vol. VI, No. 8. March 1949. 
4 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Canada—Economic Conditions in 1948. 
Vol. VI, No. 9. March 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 
cents. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


{Publications for which a price is given 
are for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Some of these 
priced reports may also be obtained from 
Field Offices of the Department of Commerce, 
located in principal cities. Other publica- 
tions are free upon request from the Bureau 
of the Census. | 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States (issued monthly and also 
on a quarterly and cumulative basis) 
Monthly and quarterly issues, each 15 cents; 
annual subscription (including monthly 
and quarterly issues), $2.25. December 1948 
41 pp. 

FT 110—United States Imports for Con- 
sumption of Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Origin. Monthly and annual 
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issues, each 25 cents; annual subscription 
(including annual and monthly issues), 
$3.00 December 1948. 89 pp. 

FT 120—United States Imports for Con- 
sumption of Merchandise. Country of 
Origin by Subgroup. Monthly and annual 


issues, each 10 cents; annual subscription 
(including annual and monthly issues), 
$1.25. January 1949. 24 pp 


FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Destination. Part I, monthly and 
annual issues, each 25 cents; annual sub- 
scription (including annual and monthly 
issues), $3.00. Part II, monthly and annual 
issues, each 30 cents; annual subscription 
(including annual and monthly issues), 
$3.50. December 1948: Part I, Commodity 
Groups 00-5, 65 pp.; Part II, Commodity 
Groups 6-9, 94 pp. January 1949: Part I, 
Commodity Groups 00-5, 63 pp.; Part II 
Commodity Groups 6-9, 95 pp. 

FT 420—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Country of Des- 
tination by Subgroup. Monthly and annual 
issues, each 15 cents; annual subscription (in- 
cluding annual and monthly issues), $1.50. 
Calendar Year 1948, 50 pp.; December 1948, 
45 pp.; January 1949, 43 pp. 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchan- 
dise and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (except Alaska 
and Hawaii). Monthly and annual issues, 
each 10 cents; annual subscription (includ- 
ing annual and monthly issues), $1.25. De- 
cember 1948. 17 pp. 

FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 
United States on Vessels Engaged in Foreign 


Trade. Summary report. January 1949. 
2 pp. 

FT 900—United States Foreign Trade. 
Total Trade. Summary report. Monthly. 
January 1949. 3 pp. 

FT 900—United States Foreign Trade. 
Total Imports. Summary report. Prelim- 
inary. One-time. January 1949. 2 pp. 

FT 930—United States Foreign Trade 
Trade by Commodity. Summary report. 
Monthly. January 1949. 10 pp. 

FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Country. Summary _ report 
Monthly. January 1949. 4 pp. 

FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade with ECA Countries. Summary report. 
Monthly. January 1949. 1 p. 

FT 952—United States Foreign Trade 


Trade with U. S. S. R. and Other Eastern 
Europe. Summary report. Monthly. Janu- 
ary 1949. 1 p. 

FT 970—United States 
Trade by Customs District. 


Foreign Trade. 
Summary report. 


Monthly. December 1948, 2 pp.; January 
1949, 2 pp. 

FT 973-I—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Imports. 


Summary report. 
October 1948. 2 pp. 

FT 973-E—United States Foreign 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. 
Summary report. Monthly. 
October 1948. 2 pp. 

FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. 
sel Entrances and Clearances. Summary re- 
port. Monthly. January—December 1948, 
3 pp.; January 1949, 3 pp. 

FT 976—Participation of Army- or Navy- 
Operated Vessels (American Flag) in Ship- 
ments under the United States Foreign Relief 
Program. Monthly. December 1948. 4 pp. 

Special Statistical Reports on United 
States Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. No 
6—United States Vessel Exports to ECA 
Countries, by Type of Vessel and by Flag of 
Vessel, September 1948. 4 pp. 

Foreign Trade Statistics Notes. 
February 1949. iii, 16 pp. 

Statement 2402—United States Gold and 

Silver Movements. Monthly. February 1949. 
5 pp. 
P. B. 130-D—Changes in Schedule D, “Code 
Classification of United States Customs Dis- 
tricts and Ports.’”’ Retroactive to January 1, 
1946. 1p. 


Monthly. November 


Trade. 
Exports 


November- 


Ves- 


Monthly. 
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decree of Oct. 20, 1947 


the Bolivian economy 
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market rate hee bolished, respectively, « Ju 
22, 1946, ys, 1946 I No. 156 of N 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 194s, 
on certain exchange iles, making tl ffective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 

(disponibilidades propias or private fund ite, which i 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 


LATIN AMERICAN 
Ne EXCHANGE RATES): 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fo), 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dolla 
to the 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the do 


peso. 


The peso of the Dominican 


lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


4 verages are in do lat 
York City 
Compiled in the Area 


bv the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
\ustralia amy Fre 
Belgium ra 
‘y | 
Canada Doll ray 
Ire 

Ceylon Rup 
Czechoslovak Ki 
Denmark K , 
France metrop t | an 

Ottic 

kre 

India Rupes 
Netherland juil 
New Zealat Pour 
Norway K i 
Phili ppine I Peso 
Portugal | ud 
South Africa ie . 
Spain 
Straits Dolla 
Sweden Krot 
Switzerland | 
United Kingd | 

For Bank Wer . 

yuotation hes Mar. 22 

2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during 
which quotations were cert fled 

1 Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948 

‘On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Z nd G nent 


per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer in New 
certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Division, Otlice of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average Latest 
available 
quotation, 

1947 (an- 1948 (an- | March 1949!) Apr. 12, 
nual nual monthly 1949 

$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2121 $3. 2105 

0228 . 0228 0228 O228 

0210 O215 

1. 0000 1. OOOO 1. OOOO 1, OOOO 

. Y200 GL6Y 9326 9350 

3012 S012 

0201 O201 0201 0201 

2086 2086 2085 . 2085 

OOS4 

0049 O47 . 0047 

OOs2 _ O0O31 . OO31 

016 O17 S017 . 3017 

3776 S767 THO mS YLivs 

DIIQ 13. 5048 3.9912 3. SYS 

2016 2016 2016 2016 

1972 40735 

O403 (402 0403 0403 

4 074 1 0075 1 OO75 4. 0075 
QU13 O91S 

1708 . 4708 

2782 2782 2782 2782 

2336 2336 2336 2336 

1. 0286 1.0313 4.0311 4. 0291 

increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par 


with the British pound 
’ Based on quotations 


NOTE Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine he publie 
and Straits Settlements available beginning Jan. 24, 1949. 


through Dee, 17 








(Continued from p. 18) 


5,000 to 10,000 ring-spindle 
machines, latest model. Firm indicates 
willingness to consider second-hand ma- 
chines as well as new ones if in good work- 
ing condition. Shipment desired to Isken- 
derum, Turkey, and price quotations on a 


cotton spinning 


c. 1, f. Iskenderun basis desired. Delivery 
requested as soon as possible. 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared 
Agency Opportunities 


83. Colombia—Rozo Duran, Franco & Ro- 
jas, Ltda. (agent), Apartado Aereo 4592, 
Bogota, wishes to represent Manufacturers 
of bathroom fiztures. Firm would appre- 
Clate receiving catalogs, illustrations, prices 
and discounts by air mail 

84. Egypt—The African & Middle East 
Trading Co. (commission agents), 9 Adly 
Pasha, Cairo, seeks representation for auto- 
motive accessories and spare parts. Firm 
would like to act as a commission agent for 
manufacturers only or for combination ex- 
port sales manager specializing in automo- 
tive products 





EXPLANATION OF RATES —Continued 


Continued from preceding page 

permitted transaction effected through the use of 

exchange certificate it rates arrived at inthe free market, 
Uruguay rhe distinction between the free 1 

other purposes was reestablished on August 11, 1948 

alter having been suspended since July 24, 1947 





Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate wide ly and vary ubstantially from those 


above. 


April 25, 1949 


85. France—Buropratic, Peignier Charles 
(retailer of office supplies and equipment), 
5, Rue Braconnot, Nancy (Meurthe-et- 
Moselle), seeks representation for the fol- 
lowing office equipment: typewriters, calcu- 
lating machines, wooden and metallic office 
furniture, lead and colored pencils. 

86. Germany—Hans Steffens & Co., Neuer- 
wall 16-18, Hamburg 36, seeks agency for 
piece goods, upper leather for shoes, patent 
leather, leather for making leather goods, 
foodstuffs including dried fruits, typewriters, 
sewing machines. 

87. Germany—C. Woermann (importing 
distributor), 25-27, Grosse Reichenstrasse, 
Hamburg, seeKs representation for all kinds 
of rags, quantities depending on import per- 
mits granted by JEIA. 

88. Germany—Alfred Wolter (agent, 
broker), Lerchenfeld 3 (24a) Hamburg 24, 
offers his services to United States importers 
and exporters 

89. Italy—C. I. I. E. Compagnia Italiana 
Importazioni Esportazioni (automotive man- 
ufacturers’ agent), 3 Via Arcivescovado, Tu- 
rin, wishes agency in Piedmont (Italy) for 
trucks and passenger car 

90. Italy—-Electra Radio 
Via S. Donato, Genoa, 
electric razors 

91. Netherlands—J. Tempelman 
agent), 44 Oldenzaalschestraat, Enschede, 
seeks representation for textile machinery 
including winding and finishing machines, 
and dyestuffs for the textile industry. 


(sales agent), 17 
desires agency for 


(sales 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(Note.—The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular 
Foreign Visitors listing.) 

92. Netherlands—Hans E. Lovinsohn, rep- 
resenting N. V. van Son’s Inkt & Verffa- 
brieken, 1 Kastanjelaan, Hilversum, is inter- 
ested in selling new inks and dyes for print- 
ing cloth. Scheduled to arrive May 3, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Mrs. Hilde Kalinovski, 242 
Lake View Ave., East, Brightwaters, N. Y. 


Itinerary: New York, New Haven, and New- 
ark (N. J.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

93. Switzerland—Ernst Gempeler, 45 Sem- 
pacherstrasse, Zurich, wishes to obtain agen- 
cies for unspecified products. Scheduled to 
arrive April 11, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o American Ex- 
press Co., Foreign Patrons Mail Section, 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Denver. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

94. Switzerland—Hans Jauch, representing 
Strehler, Jauch & Co. (agents for automo- 
biles, repair shop), 2 Mozartstrasse/21 Uto- 
quai, Zurich, is interested in automobiles. 
Scheduled to arrive April 11, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., Foreign Patrons 
Mail Section, 649 Fifth Avenue, New York 23, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

95. Switzerland—Georges Kempf, represent- 
ing G. Kempf, Chemische Industrie (manu- 
facturer, agent), 77 Furttalstrasse, Zurich, is 
interested in contacting firms dealing in 
chemical products, cosmetics, and perfumery. 
Scheduled to arrive April 11, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., Foreign Patrons 
Mail Section, 649 Fifth Avenue, New York 23, 
1. oe 2 Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Boston. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

96. Switzerland—Paul Schafheitle, repre- 
senting Paul Schafheitle & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 58 Talstrasse, Zurich, is interested in 
selling silk fabrics. Scheduled to arrive 
April 11, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o American Express 
Co., Foreign Patrons Mail Section, 649 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Boston. 


Directory Report being 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
97. Switzerland—Otto Schoenenberger, 


representing Schoenenberger & Co. (whole- 
saler), 10 Weinplatz, Zurich, wishes to con- 
tact firms dealing in casings. Scheduled to 
arrive April 11, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., Foreign Patrons Mail Section, 
649 Fifth Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

98. Switzerland—Hans and Max Walder, 
representing Walder & Co. AG. (manufac- 
turer), Bruttisellen, Canton Zurich, are in- 
terested in investigating the American shoe 
industry. Scheduled to arrive April 11, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o American Express Co., Foreign 
Patrons Mail Section, 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared 


being 


Report being 


Correction 


Abdul H. Ketabi, Tehran, Iran (FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 18), whose United 
States address was listed as Faber Eberhard 
Pencil Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., may be reached 
c/o Hotel Croydon, Eighty-sizth Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








World Trade of 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
in the Postwar Period 


(Continued from p. 7) 


which were imported in unusually large 
quantities in 1947 have since been greatly 
reduced in volume because of partial or 
total saturation of backlog demand, ter- 
mination of restocking activities, in- 
creased domestic production, including 
better crops, more convenient alternative 
sources and tightened import controls. 
As a result, industrial and capital goods, 
such as machinery, vehicles, chemicals, 
and metals, constituted a much larger 
share of total United States exports to 
Belgium in 1948 than they did in 1947, 
and imports of many of the items shipped 
in unprecedented quantities in the latter 
year dropped to approximately the pre- 
war level. 

Before and for some time after the 
war, Belgium paid for much of its dollar 
purchases with its sterling and other 
foreign-exchange earnings. Further- 
more, in the immediate postwar period, 
the Belgians were able to utilize dollars 
acquired as a result of military payments 
by the United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernments, a $100,000,000 loan from the 
Export-Import Bank granted in 1946, 
and other loans from Canada and the 
United States amounting to $146,000,000. 

The suspension of sterling converti- 
bility on August 20, 1947, shut off one 
major means of balancing the accounts, 
and as the above-mentioned dollar re- 
sources are of a nonrecurring nature, the 
problem of the dollar deficit has become 
of growing concern. The Belgian econ- 
omy is not set up to produce the quantity 
and type of exportable goods needed to 


TABLE 7. 
Country or area 
Exports 
Total 732, 028 
United States 48, 736 
Canada 29 
Europe 528, O82 
ERP Countries ! 4169, 609 
Eastern Europe ! 49, 601 
Others ! S72 
Africa 44, 469 
Belgian Congo, including Ruanda-Urundi O87 
Other ERP territories !_-_- SS] 
Others ! 23, 501 
Asia _ 43,31 
Far East 25, 1A 
Middle East 18, 160 
Central America Hit 
South America 112 
Oceania 


Not specified by country ? 
n.s.s.: Not shown separately. 
1 In 1946 and 1947, includes only those 


? Includes navigation, Allied Armies, etc 


Source: Official Belgian Statistics. Conversion factor 
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countries in this 


restore a balance with the United States 
through direct trade, regardless of the 
degree of attractiveness to the Belgian 
exporter of such sales. It is for this 
reason that the Belgian Government has 
taken steps to redress the balance from 
the other end, viz, by tightening import 
restrictions in regard to United States 
goods. (See “Commercial Policy’ be- 
low.) Since December 1947, import per- 
mits have been granted only for essen- 
tials while nonessentials are rejected and 
an intermediate category is judged on 
the merits of each case. Stricter quali- 
fications have been placed on the issu- 
ance of import licenses for this inter- 
mediate category. 

A partial and less painful solution to 
the problem of the Belgian trade deficit 
vis-a-vis the United States may come 
with a relaxation of demand as consumer 
wants are satisfied and other countries 
resume production and exports, at rea- 
sonable prices, of goods until now more 
conveniently obtained from the United 
States. 

However, for the immediate future, the 
situation as it prevailed in 1948 will prob- 
ably not change substantially except to 
the extent that Belgian import restric- 
tions may be tightened. Even in that 
event, the Belgians will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to purchase a large minimum vol- 
ume of United States raw materials, 
consumer and capital goods to aid in 
keeping consumer wants filled and carry- 
ing out a program of industrial reequip- 
ment and modernization. 

The Belgians have begun to tackle the 
problem of export expansion in United 
States markets. Various missions have 
visited the United States to study mar- 
keting conditions for Belgian goods and 
to investigate the desirability of increas- 
Belgian Trade, 


by Principal Areas, 1938, 
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ing the number of agents for Belgian 
products in this country. Much remains | 
to be done in this field. 

Preliminary United States trade sta. | 
tistics for 1948 show that the Value of 
imports from Belgium has eXpandeg 
greatly in the past year and is now run. 
ning at a rate more than twice that og 
1938. In terms of volume, however, this 
increase probably does not even corre. 
spond to a return to the prewar level 
Traditionally, the principal single item in 
Belgian exports to the United States has } 
been, and still is, diamonds. This trage 
is of particular significance in Belgium; | 
balance of payments because rough dig. | 
monds are purchased mainly with ster. : 
ling and sold for dollars. In 1947, dig. 
monds accounted for just over 50 percent | 
of the total value of United States im. 
ports from Belgium, and in 1948 this per. 
centage had receded to 35 percent, o; 
about the same as before the war. This 
drop in the percentage between 1947 and 
1948 was not due to a decrease in the 
value of diamonds shipped but to a sub. } 
stantial increase in the export of other 
commodities which, according to United 
States statistics, resulted in a rise of more 
than 50 percent in the value of total Bel. | 
gian imports into the United States be- 
tween 1947 and 1948. 
increase was in metals and metal manu- 
factures (particularly iron and steel) 
which showed an exceedingly rapid rise 
in the final quarter of 1948, and ac- | 
counted for over 20 percent of all im- 
ports from Belgium in 1948. It is doubt- 





The outstanding 


ful whether this sharply increased level, 


which exceeds the proportions reached in 
prewar years, can be maintained, as it 
is largely a reflection of specific past and 
current shortages in this country. Tex- 
tiles also increased, but less strikingly: 


1946 to 1948 
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among them, wool products accounted 
for almost half, and flax and its products 
for an additional 20 percent. This is a 
sharp change from prewar years when 
cotton fabrics predominated. 


Commercial Policy 


IMMEDIATELY following the war, the 
Belgian Government subjected both im- 
ports and exports to licensing and ex- 
change control and engaged in wide- 
scale Government procurement in order 
to rehabilitate industries and protect 
foreig n-exchange holdings. In 1945 
Government purchases represented 80 
percent of the value of total imports. 
Subsequently, the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been to step out of the market 
(by the end of 1947 only 19 percent of 
imports were Government-procured) 
and relax controls on private trade by 
permitting commodities, designated as 
essential, to enter under a ‘declaration 
in lieu of license’ system. This system, 
which permits importers to bring in 
goods in that category simply by so in- 
forming the authorities, was gradually 
enlarged to include an increasing num- 
ber of items so that by 1947 more than 
50 percent of total imports entered Bel- 
gium under this provision. More re- 
cently, payment difficulties, intensified 
by the suspension of sterling converti- 
bility in 1947, have resulted in a restric- 
tion of this policy. 

Since 1945, Belgium has negotiated 
commercial agreements with over 30 
countries, payments accords with 21 
countries, and clearing agreements with 
16 countries. These have been made 
principally with its traditional trading 
partners of Western Europe and more 
recently with several countries in East- 
ern Europe. 

While these moves run counter to Bel- 
gium’s desire to follow a laissez-faire 
policy and must be ascribed largely to 
the general economic climate which 
dominates intra-European trade, they 
offer Belgium the opportunity for ex- 
porting products considered nonessential 
by its trading partners—and many of 
Belgium's export industries are in that 
group—by insisting that a fair share of 
them be included in the list of projected 
Belgian deliveries. 

Reductions in the number or extent of 
such agreements seem unlikely for some 
time to come because of the continuing 
and perhaps even increasing need to as- 
Sure export markets for the less essen- 
tial commodities. Shortage of Belgian 
francs has led some debtor countries, in 
order to assure means of payment for 
commodities considered essential, to re- 
Strict imports of Belgian nonessential 
goods which were to enter into trade un- 
der the agreements. For this reason, 
there has been a growing tendency on 
the part of Belgian authorities to insist 
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on a strict implementation of these 
agreements and a desire to bind their 
partners more effectively in future 
transactions. 

Meanwhile, Belgium is endeavoring to 
effect a closer union with its northern 
neighbor in a more complete version of 
Benelux. (See “boxed” article on p. 11.) 


Belgium and the European 
Recovery Program 


THE CHARACTER of Belgium’s partici- 
pation in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram has differed substantially from that 
of the other participants. In view of its 
relatively minor need of direct aid for 
purposes of economic recovery, Belgium 
has been granted principally so-called 
conditional aid which it receives to the 
extent to which it grants funds in its 
own currency to its Europen debtor coun- 
tries. This method provides Belgium 
with dollars with which to pay for its 
purchases in the United States and other 
dollar areas without unduly depleting its 
own gold and dollar holdings; at the 
same time it enables other participating 
countries to pay for Belgian goods and 
services, thus permitting larger Belgian 
exports. While not too much weight can 
be attached to the results of the first 3 
months during which this scheme was 
in force, it should nonetheless be men- 
tioned that, according to preliminary 
data, the value of Belgian exports during 
the period October-December 1948 ran 
14 percent above the rate of the first 9 
months of the year. 

Conditional aid in 1948-49 has been set 
at $207,500,000—based on the net esti- 
mated surplus on current account of Bel- 
gium with all other participants and 
their dependent territories. In addition, 
Belgium during the same period has re- 
ceived a $40,400,000 loan in direct aid 
for the purpose of internal recovery. 
The $207,500,000 of conditional aid 
which the Belgians will be able to use 
for financing dollar purchases is not ex- 
pected to cover fully their dollar deficit. 
Gold and dollars from other sources will 
be drawn on to pay for the remainder, 
this year as well as in 1949-50. This, 
plus the likelihood of some decrease in 
dollar imports, might enable the Bel- 
gians to avoid tightening of existing con- 
trols on imports from the United States. 


The Future of Belgian Foreign 
Trade 


THERE IS LITTLE DOUBT that the 
pattern of 1947, when United States sup- 
plies were drawn on for one-fourth of 
Belgium's imports, is a thing of the 
past—tthe principal adjustments have al- 
ready taken place in 1948. Basic raw 
materials, such as coal and iron ore, are 
likely to come once again from Belgium’s 
neighbors, with perhaps an increased 


share originating in Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Larger amounts of finished goods 
may come from European countries to 
the degree that the European Recovery 
Program meets with success. Trade 
with Eastern European countries, based 
strictly on bilateral agreements, has re- 
covered to a considerable degree from the 
low which it reached during the early 
postwar period. The possibilities of 
Latin America as a source of imports 
have not yet been fully explored. The 
sharp increase in exports to Argentina 
in 1948, particularly of metallurgical 
products, is an indication of the mar- 
keting possibilities in that part of the 
world, which in turn are likely to lead 
to larger imports from that area. Phys- 
ical and technical limits of production 
make it unlikely that the Congo can 
appreciably increase its exports to Bel- 
gium in the near future, but the Congo 
may offer a growing field for capital in- 
vestment. 

On the export side the future of Bel- 
gian trade is more uncertain both because 
of payments and exchange difficulties 
and the approach of more competitive 
markets. While the present Intra-Euro- 
pean Payments Scheme performs a use- 
ful function for Belgium in that it acts 
as a@ mechanism for converting part of 
Belgium’s soft-currency earnings into 
dollars, it is not considered a permanent 
solution. Only complete convertibility 
of soft currencies will meet Belgium’s 
needs in the payments field. It is gen- 
erally hoped that such a condition will 
be restored during the lifetime of the 
European Recovery Program. 

Regarding future markets, irrespec- 
tive of payment problems, Belgium’s 
metallurgical industry will undoubtedly 
continue to be of major importance, but 
whether Belgium can maintain its pres- 
ent volume of metallurgical exports as a 
whole—or its individual markets—is a 
major question. Germany is unlikely to 
be a substantial competitor in the imme- 
diate future. Other nations of Europe, 
however, may offer keen competition be- 
fore long, and so may the United States 
when present shortages disappear. Steel 
prices in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Sweden are now below 
those of Belgium. 

An analogous situation exists in the 
chemical and machinery industries. 
Other segments of industry, particularly 
textile, leather, glass, and_ similar 
branches, have already felt the effect of 
lagging exports in the form of unemploy- 
ment or temporary shut-downs. To a 
large extent, this condition is due to the 
refusal of other countries to take non- 
essentials, but it is also true that Belgian 
prices have acted as a deterrent. While 
the temptation is great to correct such a 
situation through adjustment of the ex- 
change rate, rather than through reduc- 
tions in unit cost and other internal ad- 
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justments, Belgium has refrained from 
taking such a step, the possible advan- 
tages of which might be canceled by the 
emergence of new difficulties generated 
by this very same measure. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that there 
is much concern in Belgium over present 
high unit costs of production, since in 
the long run it is this basic element of 
cost which will determine Belgium’s 
ability to retain its place in international 
trade. 

In any event, one must bear constantly 
in mind the capability, flexibility, and 
broad understanding of trends and needs 
that have been displayed during the 
postwar period by persons concerned 
with the economic interests of Belgium- 
Luxembourg. 





Netherlands’ Recent 

Foreign Trade Shows 

Significant Shifts 
(Continued from p. 12) 


mineral oils, edible oils and fats, chem- 
icals, tobacco, vehicles, airplanes and 
ships, and machinery and equipment. 
Admission of so-called nonessential 
goods from the United States was se- 
verely limited in 1946, and such goods 
were almost completely excluded from 
importation in 1947 and 1948. The tre- 
mendous increase in 1947 imports over 
1946 was due partly to the considerable 
rise in prices which occurred during 1947, 
but also to larger quantities shipped of 
such commodities as corn, cattle feed, 
coal, iron and steel, cotton, flour, chemi- 
cal products, lumber, ships and airplanes, 
and tobacco. Imports of meat and min- 
eral oils were lower in 1947—a sign of the 
beginning of recovery of domestic agri- 
culture and refineries. 

The value of imports from the United 
States during the period January-Octo- 
ber 1948 decreased by about 25 percent 
from the corresponding period in 1947. 
Tobacco, coal, wheat flour, and ships 
were among the commodities experienc- 
ing a sharp decline due to a variety of 
reasons, such as an increase in coal im- 
ports from European sources, expanding 
capacity of Netherlands and Belgian 
flour mills (imports of United States 
wheat were considerably higher than in 
1947), continuation of the austerity pro- 
gram agreed upon by the Netherlands 
authorities, and the fact that in 1947 
the Netherlands acquired some victory 
ships—a transaction which was not re- 
peated in 1948. Gasoline in 1948 disap- 
peared completely from the list of im- 
ports from the United States, and kero- 
sene also experienced a sharp drop. 
Higher imports from the United States 
were shown for wheat, peanuts, and iron 
and steel products. 
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Exports to the United States, account- 
ing in 1938 for 3.6 percent of total Neth- 
erlands exports, decreased to 2.7 percent 
in 1947, and remained at this figure dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1948. The ac- 
tual dollar value of exports was slightly 
lower in 1947 than in 1938, despite the 
great increases in prices, thus indicating 
that the actual volume of exports lagged 
far behind prewar. Before the war the 
ratio of Netherlands exports to the 
United States to imports from the United 
States was about 1:4; in 1947 this ratio 
had declined to about 1:22. The first 10 
months of 1948 show some improvement, 
although the picture is still very serious, 
with a ratio of exports to imports of 
about 1:12. In terms of dollars, the 
Netherlands deficit in the balance of 
trade with the United States was about 
$63,000,000 in 1938, more than $430,000,- 
000 in 1947, and still $253,000,000 in 1948. 
The deficit becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to compensate inasmuch as the 
Netherlands has not regained its prewar 
facilities for earning additional dollars 
(such as income from Indonesian trade, 


from transportation, and from invest- 
ments in the United States). 
Exports to the United States must, 


therefore, increase considerably if a 
more nearly balanced trade between the 
two countries is to be restored. Consid- 
erable efforts are being made on the part 
of Netherlands business firms, helped and 
assisted by appropriate Government 
agencies, to gain new markets in the 
United States. However, intensive mar- 
ket reSearch, as well as adoption of 
American methods of advertising, mar- 
keting, and packaging, may be necessary 
if any tangible gains are to result. Such 
typical Netherlands products as cheese, 
chocolates, flower bulbs, chinaware, 
tapestries, and seeds may possibly find a 
larger market in the United States than 
heretofore, especially as most commodi- 
ties destined for export are subject to 
rigid “quality controls” by Netherlands 
authorities. 

Obstacles to the expansion of exports 
to the United States are, according to 
Netherlands sources, mainly the unfamil- 
iarity of the average Netherlands ex- 
porter with the American market, United 
States Pure Foods and Drugs Regula- 
tions, United States import duties 
(which, it is claimed, are still rather 
high for certain Netherlands products), 
and the absence of a specific stimulus for 
the Netherlands exporter, such as the 
possibility of retaining part of his earn- 
ings in dollars, instead of receiving the 
entire amount in Netherlands currency. 

The main commodities exported to 
the United States after the war were 
flower bulbs, seeds, flax, artificial fibers, 
and pharmaceuticals. To this list was 
added in 1948 pig iron, a commodity of 
which the Netherlands has again a large 
surplus for export, as well as cardboard, 





flax, and chocolates. Other products en 


tering the United States market for the | 


first time during the postwar Periog 
were newsprint, cocoa butter, and salted 
herring. 


Balance of Trade and Invisible 
Items 


THE NETHERLANDS balance of trade 
has traditionally shown a deficit—one 
which amounted to about $200,000 ,000 jn 
1938. These rather large unfavorable 
trade balances the country was able to 
offset in its balance of payments through 
income from shipping; from its transit 
trade; from rendered abroag 
‘brokerage and banking) and from js 
trade with Indonesia; and from its jp. 
vestments in its oversea territories anq 
the rest of the world, mainly in Ger. 
many and the United States 

Through the war and its after-effects 
these sources of income were either com. 
pletely eliminated or temporarily shut 
off. The Netherlands fleet was largely 
destroyed and very recently 
reached again its prewar tonnage. 
Transit trade with Eastern Europe js 
almost at a standstill, by reason of politi. 
cal developments. Activities in the 
Netherlands ports, once the main trade 
gateways to Central Europe, were stil] 
far below normal in 1948, due in part to 
direct shipments to Germany through 
German ports. It is expected, however, 
that an agreement between the Benelux 
countries and the Bizone authorities of 
September 24, 1948, aimed at facilitating 
traffic to Germany through Belgian and 
Netherlands ports, will restore to a cer- 
tain extent the prewar situation, 

Earnings from the trade in Indonesia 
products, which recuperated very slowly, 
in view of the unsettled conditions in the 
Indies, will not net considerable amounts 
of foreign exchange in the near future, 
as reconstruction of those territories calls 
for large new investments in foreign ex- 
change. Netherlands investments in 
Germany have been partly destroyed, 
and whether the remaining plants in 
which the Netherlands has interests will 
be able to earn profits and transfer them 
abroad is still doubtful. Investments in 
the United States had to be largely 
liquidated, to provide for the most press- 
ing import needs after the end of the war, 

In addition to an almost complete ab- 
sence of the traditional revenue from the 
“Invisibles,” Netherlands postwar mer- 
chandise trade has shown increasingly 
large deficits, growing from $511,000,000 
in 1946 to almost $900,000,000 in 1947 and 
indicating a deficit of about the same 
magnitude for 1948. Credits and loans, 
mostly from the United States, Canada, 
Sweden, and Belgium, as well as the sale 
of gold and of American securities, have 
so far enabled the country to pay for 
these large amounts. ECA assistance is 
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providing necessary dollars to bridge the 
dollar deficit and, through the system of 
drawing rights, to a certain extent the 
deficit in the balance of trade with other 
ERP countries. 


Commercial Policy 


THESE LARGE postwar deficits of the 
Netherlands with nearly all areas were 
the determining factor for the country’s 
trade policy, the main features of which 
are restriction of imports to production 
goods and to indispensable consumer 
goods, and expansion of exports at all 
costs. In order to execute this policy, 
a system has been devised by which for- 
eign trade is strictly supervised by the 
Government through import and export 
licenses, foreign-exchange permits and 
allocations of imported raw materials and 
machinery to domestic consumers. 
Individual barter deals are generally 
only permitted in the absence of a com- 
mercial treaty between the Netherlands 
and the foreign country. 

On the hand, the financial 
strait-jacket in which the country 
found itself led to the conclusion of a 
large number of so-called “bilateral trade 
agreements” with almost all European 
countries. These agreements’ provide 
for specified amounts of commodities to 
be exchanged over a certain period of 
time; they are ordinarily renewed and 
frequently expanded at the end of the 
stipulated time period. They are also 
concerned with financing of the excess of 
imports or exports, the so-called “swing” 
of either partner, as well as with the 
financing of other payments. 

Such bilateral agreements frequently 
force the Netherlands to accept imports 
of commodities considered as nonessen- 
tial in order to be able either to obtain 
needed raw materials or to persuade the 
trading partner to buy Netherlands 
products. 

The elimination of Germany as the 
largest supplier and second largest cus- 
tomer of the Netherlands gave new im- 
petus to the idea of an economic union 
with Belgium-Luxembourg which, it was 
thought, would be able to supply a large 
amount of the Netherlands industrial re- 
quirements and, at the same time, would 
develop into the most important cus- 
tomer for Netherlands export products. 

Commercial policy vis-a-vis the United 
States and the entire dollar area has been 
dominated by the gradual exhaustion of 
the Netherlands gold and dollar reserves 
as a result of the country’s unusually 
great need for goods obtainable only 
from these areas. At the same time, 
current earnings of dollars are not suf- 
ficient to pay for more than a minor 
fraction of all the items which the Neth- 
erlands would like to purchase from 
these countries, and especially from the 
United States. Prior to the availability 
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of ECA aid, a very large portion of the 
commodities which the Netherlands 
would have liked to purchase in the 
United States could not be covered by 
available dollars. With ECA financial 
assistance, the Netherlands has been 
able to import more of the urgently 
needed commodities from the United 
States than during the period immedi- 
ately preceding the start of the European 
Recovery Program, and has been able 
to avoid adoption of plans, which had 
already been drawn up, for drastic cur- 
tailment of purchases from the United 
States. 

But even with ECA assistance the 
Netherlands Government deems it im- 
perative to ensure that all dollars avail- 
able are used to obtain from the United 
States those items of the greatest impor- 
tance to Netherlands production, aiming 
at the reduction and eventual elimina- 
tion of the need for American financial 
assistance. This means that expendi- 
tures of dollars are directed to items 
that cannot be obtained by the use of 
less scarce currencies or through a bar- 
ter arrangement. This policy, however, 
does not affect the total quantity of 
Netherlands purchases from the United 
States, but it does affect the type of goods 
for which the available dollars are 
utilized. 

The initial decision as to what items 
are to be imported rests with the Nether- 
lands, which, in consultation first with 
the other ERP countries and then with 
the United States authorities, periodi- 
cally determines the most essential items 
to be obtained from the United States. 
At present, this list comprises almost ex- 
clusively raw materials, food, and certain 
types of machinery. However, this im- 
port program may change from time to 
time as needs change, reflecting the 
progress of economic recovery in the 
Netherlands. 

A gradual return of the prewar pat- 
tern of trade with the other Western 
European countries, and even an expan- 
sion of this trade (which is another pillar 
of Netherlands trade policy), will in the 
long run benefit not only Western Europe 
but also the United States. 


Export Promotion 


THE NETHERLANDS Government as 
well as business circles have made 
strenuous efforts to expand exports, not 
only to the dollar area but to all destina- 
tions. Organizations were established 
to promote closer economic relations 
with foreign countries, such for example 
as the Central Institute for Trade Pro- 
motion, the American Businessmen’s 
Club at Amsterdam, and the Commission 
for the Promotion of Netherlands Ex- 
ports. In addition, members of several 
industrial groups combined their efforts 
to export products of the industry as a 


whole, and such establishments as the 
Nemes (Netherlands Furniture Exports 
Institute) and the Sales Office for 
Chemical Products were the results. 

Other organizations were established 
promoting exports to individual coun- 
tries or groups of countries, such as the 
Netherlands Trade Center for North 
Africa. In addition, the Netherlands 
Chambers of Commerce abroad (which 
are semigovernmental bodies) dissemi- 
nate information about Netherlands 
products, firms, and the like. 


Trade Restrictions 


THE RATES of the Benelux tariff are 
generally moderate, varying from 6 to 
45 percent ad valorem with a rather 
large number of commodities admitted 
free of duty. However, excise taxes 
apply on sugar, saccharine, alcohol, to- 
bacco products, and products containing 
alcohol or sugar. “Special taxes” are 
applied to gold and silver articles and 
gasoline. An “import tax” of 3 percent 
(or 6 percent, depending on the recipi- 
ent) is levied on almost all imports, and 
a 15-percent luxury tax applies on im- 
ports of certain luxury goods. 

So-called monopoly fees apply on a 
wide variety of agricultural products 
upon exportation, while import monop- 
oly fees are at present of no practical 
importance, although they may be re- 
imposed in the future. 

In addition to these imposts there 
exist a number of license fees, “Con- 
tribution Charges,” registration fees, 
compensation fees—all of which are of 
minor importance in themselves, but the 
accumulation of which may constitute a 
barrier to the importation of specific 
commodities. 

Foreign trade is being handled again 
largely by private enterprise. However, 
a complicated system of Government 
controls continues in force and subjects 
almost all foreign-trade transactions to 
one or several official sanctions. 


Foreign-Trade Outlook 


IF PRESENT PLANS for a rapid indus- 
trialization of the Netherlands are 
realized, the volume of imports should 
increase further, although the composi- 
tion will change. During this transition 
period consumer goods will gradually 
decline while imports of raw materials 
and machinery will increase. As a con- 
siderable share of such imports can be 
procured from other Western European 
countries and their dependencies as well 
as from Netherlands oversea territories, 
imports from the United States will 
gradually decline until dollars become 
more freely available to the Netherlands 
economy. Trade with Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, on the other hand, is expected 
to increase considerably with the 
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realization of the planned economic 
union, especially as Belgian goods enter 
the Netherlands free of import duty, 
and as the abolition of other trade bar- 
riers between the Benelux countries will 
eventually double the size of the 
domestic market. The effectiveness of 
such economic union should raise the 
standard of living and production in the 
member states to a higher level. 


The development of exports is depend- 
ent upon a number of factors, the main 
question being how far the Netherlands 
will succeed in acquiring part of the for- 
eign markets formerly supplied by Ger- 
many. 

Exports to Eastern Europe also depend 
on future political developments. Ex- 
ports to other European countries may be 
expected to grow continually, not only 
because the Netherlands is indebted to 
most of them but also because the de- 
mand for consumer goods in these coun- 
tries is very great, and Netherlands mer- 
chandise has a very good reputation 
everywhere. 

This reputation is to be used, accord- 
ing to official Netherlands statements, as 
a lever to expand exports to the United 
States and the other Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. Exports to this part of 
the world must increase manyfold if the 
present dollar shortage is to be eased. 
The future success of this export drive is 
difficult to evaluate, especially as it is of 
rather recent origin. However, the great 
and steadily growing variety of Nether- 
lands products available for export 
should lead American importers to try 
to market more and more Netherlands 
merchandise, especially if Netherlands 
export prices, which are still very high 
for some commodities, can be brought 
more in line with American or world 
market prices. 





Promoting Exports to 

the U. S. Through 

British Industries Fair 
(Continued from p. 13) 


Leather Goods 


Few industries have had so many prob- 
lems to overcome as Britain’s leather 
firms. The past year has reportedly 
witnessed real strides in footwear design. 
Of particular interest has been the de- 
velopment by Norwich manufacturers of 
the oversea market for evening shoes and 
sandals in gold and silver kid, and the 
greatly increased sales of children’s 
footwear. 

Matched full sets of luggage will be 
prominently on display. There will be 
sets of women’s luggage in red and oat- 
meal or blue and silver-grey hide. Lin- 
ings, once a neglected feature, are care- 
fully selected to carry the color scheme 
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DONALD BEATTIE CALDER 


Donald Beattie Calder, Second Secre- 
tary and Consul at Brussels, was com- 
missioned in the Foreign Service in 
April 1940. He served at Zurich for a 
year and during the entire war period 
was stationed at London, subsequently 
being assigned to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, where he served until re- 
porting recently to his present post. 

Mr. Calder is a native of New York 
City, and is a graduate of DeWitt 
Clinton High School there and of 
Columbia University, where he received 
his A. B. degree in 1933. He attended 
the University of Grenoble, the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, the University of Chicago 
(1934-35), and Columbia University 
(1935-40). He was a Teaching Fellow 
in Economics at the College of the City 
of New York in 1937-38, and was an in- 
structor in economics there in 1939-40. 
He attended the Academy of Interna- 
tional Law at The Hague in 1938. 





from outside to inside in patterned art 
silks, and tie bows have replaced the “dull 
security straps” of prewar luggage. 


Scientific Instruments 

A special exhibit to be included in the 
1949 Fair is expected to arouse the in- 
terest of visitors. By arrangement with 
the Ministry of Supply an exhibition is 
being staged to illustrate the part played 
by instrumentation in the exploitation of 
atomic energy. The demonstration is 
being arranged by the Atomic Energy 
Station at Harwell, and in consequence 
will be of an authoritative and factual 
nature “in which interest and instruction 
will be combined.” Around this central 


exhibit will be grouped the individua] dis. 
plays by those scientific-instrumen} 
firms that produce electronic instruments 
and devices—instruments of this nature 
being the ones most closely aSSOCiateg 
with the atomic-energy project. Around 
these, again, will be grouped exhibits of 
a great many varied types of instruments. 
Pottery 

Pottery forms one of Britain’s main 
exports to America. Last year Sales 
amounted to more than $2,600,000. The 
range of examples of current Production 
is wide. They include breakfast, dinner, 
tea and coffee services in fine earthep. 
ware and fine bone china, ranging from 
simple but attractive designs, showing 
the scope of new pastel-colored glazes 
used as the sole decorative medium, to 
examples of hand-decorated ware made 
by Staffordshire potters. 


Silverware 

At the Fair will be displayed the work 
of Britain’s leading silversmiths. Both 
modern tableware and antique repro- 
ductions will be featured. Among the 
finest pieces is silverware by the firm 
whose craftsmen have executed the 
christening gifts presented by the Eng- 
lish silversmiths to Princess Elizabeth 
and her son Prince Charles of Edinburgh, 
as well as Princess Elizabeth's wedding 
present, a seven-piece tea service. 

Tea and coffee services in silver and 
electroplate, as well as spoons, forks, and 
cutlery in interesting modern designs 
will be shown. 

Enamelling on silver will be exemplified 
by silver-gilt and enamel toilet sets and 
other displays. 


Men’s Sports Clothes 

Brighter colors and new designs will 
be major features of the exhibition of 
knitted and woven sportswear at this 
British Industries Fair. 








(Continued from p. 38) 


low-water period resulted in freight-rate 
increases by the Dodero line, which con- 
tributed to higher prices on goods im- 
ported into Paraguay and on products 
exported from Paraguay. 

During 1948 efforts were made to 
dredge the more difficult channels in the 
river in the hope that normal service 
could be maintained. These efforts were 
unsuccessful. ‘The extended period of 
extremely low water in the Paraguay 
River was considered very unusual—a 
new experience in the memories of per- 
sons resident in Paraguay as long as 15 
to 20 years. 
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